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TRE YOR 
BY MRS. H. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE NEW HOME. 


| friend ; 


On the next day but one after the visit re- 
cently described, a neat, busy-looking little | 
woman might have been seen superintend-| 
ing the unpacking of a van full of furniture, 
which stood at the gate of acottage at Brookley. | 

“T’m sure I don’t know how my mistress 
will like this tumble-down place after the 
pretty cottage she’s been living in,” she said. 

“Tt ain’t tumble down, as I can see,” said 
one of the men. “Lor! you should have 
see’d it after t’other parson died; it was 
tumble-down then if you like. Parson) 
Heath has had it done up beautiful, I) 
think.” 

“Well, I see it has been painted and 
papered,” said Janet; ‘“‘but I can’t help 
thinking how different it is from the pretty 
house we've been living in.” 

“T’ll wager you hadn’t got such a garden 
as that,” said the man, pointing from the 
window of a long, low-ceilinged drawing- 
room, in which he was placing furniture. 

Janet turned to look through the old- 
fashioned bay-window, the centre of which 
opened on a flight of steps. 

In its early spring beauty this garden cer- 
tainly gave promise of luxuriance in summer. 
The almond was fading, but the pear and 
lilac trees wer@one mass of bloom. Crocuses, 
snowdrops, wall-flowers, and other spring 
flowers were in bud or blossom, and as she- 
opened the window to the early morning air 
its fragrance filled the room. 

“ The place might be worse,” she said to 
herself, with a sigh, caused no doubt by the 
desolate appearance of an unfurnished house, 
rendered still more hopeless by the unsuit- 
able and awkward positions of the different 
articles of furniture. 

Then she roused herself, and by her own 
active movements stirred into bustling energy 
the woman she had employed to help her. 
“JT must have everything ready and nice for 
mistress and young master,” she said to her- 
self; “they’re coming to-morrow.” Before 
evening carpets were laid down, bedsteads 
and curtains put up, and different articles 
had found places so quickly, that as the 
spring evening closed in the place began to) 
look homelike. | 

Edward Dormer and his mother, after see- 
ing Janet off by train and the vans safely at the| 
V. 


COWE T, 
B. PAULL. 


station, had gone to London to stay with a 
for Janet begged them not to come 
to Brookley till she had got the house into 
something like order. 

Mrs. Dormer consented. She knew she 
could trust Janet ; yet there was some little 
‘sadness and regret in the hearts of both 
mother and son as they seated themselves in 
the train which stopped at Allington, the 
nearest station to Brookley. 

Edward Dormer, with his want of self- 
reliance, felt how much he should miss the 
guidance and judgment of Dr. Helstone, and 
Mrs. Dormer almost feared she had done 
wrong in taxing her small income with the 


| expense of moving to a curacy in which her 


son might not remain. 

Many friends had blamed her for doing so, 
but she knew that two or three persons can 
live when together, atless expense individually 
than one alone. 

In truth, she wished to be with her son, 
and he was equally anxious that she should 
not be separated from him. He preferred 
Janet also to the hard-worked drudge gene- 
rally to be found in houses with apartments 
to let; and so the move had come to pass. 

“JT will stay with you till you are married, 
Edward,” his mother had once said. 

“ And afterwards, I hope, mother.” 

** No, my son, your wife must supply my 
place then ; there is seldom much happiness 
in the house of a married man when his 
mother or his wife’s mother resides in it.” 
But as she said this the fear arose in her 
heart that he might not make a good choice. 

Edith Raymond was the wife she would 
have chosen, but she could not encourage in 
him the idea of offering a home with £100 
a year to a penniless, but superior and ac- 
complished woman. 

Mrs. Dormer had heard Edith speak of 
her uncle, Sir Henry Trevor, and her cousin 
his daughter; but Edith was not one to 
parade rich or grand relations before her 
friends, so that to Edward and his mother they 
had hitherto been comparatively unknown. 

Mrs. Dormer’s thoughts were interrupted 
by Edward, who could not pass unnoticed 
the beautiful scenery through which the 
train sped its way. 

He had never visited Brookley; Mr. 
Heath, the rector, had met him in London, 
and made all the necessary arrangements. 
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He and his mother both were influenced 
by the popular prejudice about Essex marshes; 
therefore, after passing Epping Forest, and 
finding themselves approaching hills and 
valleys, villages, gardens, and orchards, their 
snowy blossoms smiling beneath an April 
they were pleasantly surprised. 

When the train stopped at Allington, how- 
ever, they were too anxious to reach their 
new home to examine the country, which 
might have been fifty miles from London— 
instead of twenty, its real distance—from its 
rural appearance. 

A fly, which had brought passengers from 
Brookley, was a welcome sight, and in this 
they proceeded to “ Laurel Cottage,” which 
the driver informed them he knew quite well. 
Janet, looking smart in a clean cap and white 
apron, stood at the garden gate ready to re- 
ceive them. She had written to tell of the 
safe arrival of herself and the goods, but not 
one word had she said of the house. 

“Oh, Janet !” exclaimed Edward, “ what a 
sweet place!” and then as they entered Mrs. 
Dormer’s eyes filled with tears at the unex- 
pected comfort and neatness of her new 
home. 

Mr. Heath had told Edward that the cot- 
tage, which was old and in a state of great 
dilapidation, would no doubt be put into 
thorough repair by the landlord, who allowed 
the curate the house rent-free. But they 
were not prepared for its present appearance. 

“T’m glad you're pleased, ma’am,” said 
Janet; “but when I came the place looked 
nohow, and the ceilings are so low. There’s 
rooms enough, ma'am,” she continued, as 
she led them to a breakfast-parlour overlook- 
ing part of the garden, where she had pre- 
pared lunch,—“ and they’re larger than our 
old rooms. You'll want a new carpet in the 
drawing-room ; we managed to make the 
others do, me and the man who came with 
the goods ;—he’s a handy chap, sure enough.” 

From room to room Janet led them as she 
talked, and Mrs. Dormer was surprised and 
pleased with their appearance. 

“You must have worked hard,” she said, 
“to get things into such order, Janet.” 

“ Well, yes, ma’am, I did ; and the woman 
who helped was very willing, and so between 
us we've got it done so far. I couldn’t bear 
for you and Mr. Edward to come to a mise- 
rable house after yours at Shooter’s Hill.” 

At last they were able to sit down, and 
after taking something to eat, Edward rose, 
saying, “‘ Mother, I’m sure you're tired ; an 
hour’s quiet will do you good, while I go and 
report myself to the rector. We are not far 





from the church,” he added, pointing to the 
window, from which both church and rectory 
were distinctly visible. 

In a few minutes he was gone, and Mrs. 
Dormet, following her son’s advice, seated 
herself in an easy-chair, to rest after her 
railway journey, and to reflect upon their 
new position. 

But she was too restless to sit still long: 
it was not yet three o’clock, and the sun 
shone brightly, as it often will in an April sky, 
even when sweet April showers are not far off. 

Mrs. Dormer found her way to the draw- 
ing-room, as yet carpetless; the centre win- 
dow of the bay stood open, and she passed 
down the steps into the garden, or rather 
on to a path which surrounded a small lawn, 
separated from the garden proper by a 
trimly cut hedge of box, through which an 
archway led to the principal path. 

Mrs. Dormer passed under the leafy arch, 
and saw with mute astonishment that the 
garden of Laurel Cottage covered at least an 
acre. She walked on to the extreme end, 
from which the ground rose ina gentle ascent, 
and on the side of the hill not far from a 
gate leading into the garden, stood a small 
cottage. As the lady stood at the gate a 
venerable-looking old man came out of the 
cottage and approached her. 

“Be you the new tenant, ma’am?” he 
asked, touching his hat. 

“My son is the new tenant,” she replied, 
“and I reside with him.” 

“Ah! that’s the young parson, I sup- 
pose. How dost thee like the garden, 
ma’am ?” 

“Very much,” she said; “ but it is far too 
extensive for our use. I cannot think what 
we shall do with it.” 

** Well, ma’am,”’ he replied, with an air of 
relief, “if you'll do as old parson did who 
lived here before, I shall be very glad.” 

“* What was that?” she asked. 

“Why, you see, ma’am, Parson Daly lived 
in that ’ere house nearly twenty year, and he 
let me have all the garden produce for keep- 
ing it in order and supplying him with fruit 
and vegetables and flowers, or whatever he 
wanted. Often when his grandchildren came 
I’ve give ’em up a whole tree or a fruit-bush ; 
and I'll say this for ’em, they never touched 
nothing but what they’d had leave to.” 

“And you sold all the rest, I suppose ?” 
said Mrs. Dormer. 

“Yes, ma’am ;” and as the old man spoke, 
he recalled the large amount of profit he 
had realized by his industry in that produc- 
tive garden, and he began to fear the lady 
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would be inclined to take the matter into her 
own hands. 

But Mrs. Dormer had no such intention. 
Her tastes were studious and domestic, and 
her love for flowers and a garden more theo- 
retical than practical. Since hearing of this 
garden it had been a kind of nightmare to 
her, and to have it so taken off her hands 
was a relief, especially as she would still have 
the pleasure of seeing it in its order and 
beauty, as well as obtaining the useful pro- 
ductions she required from it. Promising 
the old man that it should be arranged next 
day as he wished, she turned towards the 
house. The old gardener touched his hat, 
saying to himself, “ That’s a real lady, I can 
see, and she knows what’s what.” 

Meanwhile Edward Dormer had _ been 
closeted with the rector in his study. A 
plain, unassuming old man, not so polished 
as Dr. Helstone, but still pleasant and kind 
in his manner. After a few references to 
parish duties and the Sunday services, Mr. 
Heath inquired, “ And how do you like 
your new abode, Mr. Dormer ?” 

“Oh, exceedingly !” he replied ; “and my 
mother is quite delighted with it. The land- 
lord has been most liberal in his repairs, and 
the papers of the rooms and other improve- 
ments are most tasteful. Am I to understand 
that the house is rent-free ?” 

“Most certainly. That is an arrangement 
between the landlord, Sir Henry Trevor, and 
myself.” 

“Sir Henry Trevor! Does he reside in 
this neighbourhood ?” asked Edward, in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes ; do you know him? Were you not 
aware of it?” 

“No, to both questions,” replied Edward 
Dormer. “I have known Mrs, Raymond 
and her daughter, Sir Henry’s niece, for three 
or four years. I have heard them speak of 
Trevor Court, but I had not the least idea it 
was near Brookley.” 

“Trevor Court is about a mile from the 
church,” said the rector. ‘ You can see it 
from that window,” he added, rising, and 
pointing to a distant mansion of irregular 
form and singular appearance, which stood 
near the brow of a hill. 

Edward Dormer, in the few moments which 
passed while he gazed at the home of Sir 
Henry Trevor, hastily recalled what he had 
heard of his daughter from Edith ; but this 
could by no means satisfy him as to what the 
young lady might be in age or appearance. 
She was rich, he knew; was she also young 
and beautiful, or like cousin Edith? His 





cheek flushed with shame at his own thoughts; 
he reseated himself quickly in the shade, and 
said, “I should imagine Trevor Court to be 
a quaint, old-fashioned building, from this 
glimpse of it.” 

“No doubt it is all that,” said the rector ; 
“but you must not form an opinion till you 
visit it, as you are sure to do. Sir Henry is 
a most simple-hearted country gentleman, and 
very fond of the parsons.” 

Edward Dormer replied gently that he 
should feel honoured by Sir Henry’s notice ; 
and then he rose to go, saying, “I think I 
shall soon understand my duties, Rector; and 
if not, I hope you will kindly direct me,—I 
am but young in my calling.” 

The rector held out his hand. “ You need 
never fear failure while you stick to such 
principles,” he said. ‘“ It is ‘ he who thinketh 
he standeth’ who is told ‘to take heed, lest 
he fall.’” 

With a mutual pressure of the hand, the 
rector and his new curate parted, and then 
Mr. Heath returned to the drawing-room, in 
which sat an elderly lady and her daughter, 
the rector’s only unmarried child. 

“ T have had a most plesant interview with 
my new curate,” he said. “He is really a 
superior, well-informed man, and very unas- 
suming. I believe he will be a real acqui- 
sition to the parish, and his mother is with 
him, he tells me.” 

“‘T am glad to hear it, papa,” said Miss | 
Heath, who took the lead in Sunday schools, | 
district visiting, and other parish work. “I | 
am prepared, by what you say, to like Mr. | 
Dormer; for ‘a good son generally speaks | 
well for a mother’s training.’ ” 

A truth none can deny. 





} 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE NEW CURATE AT 
BROOKLEY CHURCH. 


Tue bells chimed pleasantly for church on | 
the Sunday after Mr. and Mrs. Dormer’s | 
arrival at Brookley, and the birds on that | 
bright spring morning seemed to vie with each | 
other in the melody of a thousand songs. | 
In the distance, the sweet, wild notes of the 
cuckoo could be heard, proving that spring | 
was really come. ; 

The week had been varied with sunshine 
and April showers, which had refreshed the 
joyous earth and deepened the delicate 
green of her fresh spring dress. 

Brookley Church belonged to the days of 
old ; its square Norman tower and low red- 
tiled roof were in summer scarcely visible | 
through the branches of the noble beech 
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trees that surrounded the churchyard. Now 
the pale green young leaves cast flickering 
shadows on the grass-covered graves, which 
they would soon overshadow in their summer 
beauty. 

At about the distance of a mile from the 
church by the road, but looking much nearer 
to the eye, stood Trevor Court, a long, low, 
irregular building, partly overrun with ivy. 
It stood on high ground, surrounded by park 
land, gardens, and orchards, in disorderly but 
picturesque arrangement. A greater contrast 
to the trim gardens and lawns and gorgeous 
flowers of Heathfield House could scarcely 
be imagined. How often Mrs. Tremerton 
had said in a tone of contempt, “ I wish that 
tumble-down place belonged to me ; I’d soon 
make it look different !” 

No doubt Trevor Court might have been 
improved in many ways by bricks and mortar 
without and paint within, but its owner pre- 
ferred it in its ancient and picturesque beauty. 
He would rather have allowed parts to fall 
to decay than risk a modern innovation to 
change the character of the old place, which 
had belonged to his ancestors for centuries. 
There were large and richly furnished rooms 
enough still for his own use,—rooms which 
would have driven the antiquary wild with 
delight; rooms containing valuable and richly 
carved cabinets, polished oaken tables, carved 
antique chairs, and various other curious 
articles, which had been preserved as heir- 
looms from one generation to another. 

On Sir Henry’s marriage with Caroline’s 
mother, several pieces of modern furniture 
and ornaments had been introduced, yet not 
sufficient to destroy the quaint antiquity of 
the rooms, 

As Caroline Trevor moved about in the 
large drawing-room on this Sunday morning 
in her fashionable spring attire, she formed a 
pleasing contrast to the heavy rich curtains, 
wainscoted walls, and gilded furniture. 

“Dear old place!” said the young girl. 
“T like it a thousand times better than all 
grandmamma’s amber damask and crimson 
velvet curtains and chairs and ornaments. 
But oh! how funny I do look in that circular 
mirror !” she added, as she stood before it. 

Tt must be confessed that Caroline Trevor 








possessed a large share of vanity, but it was 
not of that sort which made her envious of | 
the attractions of others. In her it was pro- 
duced by a love of the beautiful; no one 
could be more critical upon any defect in 
her face or her dress than herself. The 
crooked, shrunken figure in the concave 





antique mirror, however, did not please. 


“T’ll go into the picture gallery,” she said 
to herself ; “there’s a mirror there worth all 
those in grandmamma’s house put together ;” 
but as she flitted across the gallery she sud- 
denly paused before a full-length portrait of 
a girl of sixteen in the dress of the court of 
George III. ‘“ How beautiful she must have 
been!” said the young lady, soliloquizing as 
usual ; “they say I’m like her, but I can’t 
be so pretty as that. Papa told me she was 
self-willed and very unhappy before she died, 
through her own conduct. I’m wilful too, I 
know that; but I hope it won’t cause me to 
be unhappy by and by;” and she sighed 
deeply. 

“ What makes my daughter sigh so deeply ?” 
said a voice near her. 

“ Nothing particular, papa,” she replied, as 
she turned to greet a tall, noble-looking gen- 
tleman between fifty and sixty years of age. 
“Are you ready for church?” she added, 
quickly. ‘‘ It is such a lovely morning, and if 
we start early we can walk.” 

“‘T am quite ready, my darling, and I came 
to look for you with the intention of pro- 
posing a walk. I have told Jepson to 
bring the carriage, in case this April weather 
should change before the service is over.” 

Father and daughter started on their 
pleasant walk; and while they crossed the 
park the buoyant air and the joyous song 
of the birds so exhilarated the young lady, 
that she was scarcely restrained from dancing 
on the grass by the presence of the stately 
old gentleman by her side, and from the re- 
collection that it was Sunday. 

We will precede them to the church. 

It wanted still twenty minutes to eleven 
when Edward Dormer, accompanied by his 
mother, passed through the churchyard. 
Many of the residents in the village and 
labourers at the farms, who waited to see 
the new curate, respectfully saluted them as 
they passed. These salutes were courteously 
returned ; by and by, when Edward knew 
his parishioners better, this distance of 
manner would be. banished,—at least, he 
meant to try and make them consider him 
a friend. 

After placing his mother in a pew, Edward 
entered the vestry, and found that he was to 
read prayers only on this his first appearance. 
After a few instructions respecting the ar- 
rangements of the service, the bells ceased 
chiming, the organ commenced, and the two 
clergymen entered the church, Edward pro- 
ceeding to the reading-desk. 

At first he was slightly nervous in a 
new place, but it passed off before he had 
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finished reading the opening sentences and | dering thoughts are the cause of deep sorrow, 
the exhortation, &c. and they are mourned overand prayed against. 
The service continued to the “ Venite,”|And yet of how many may it not be said 
and while the organist played over the chant, | with truth, “ This people draweth nigh unto 
Edward, standing silent, saw a lady and gen-| Me with their mouth, and honoureth Me with 
tleman entering a recess which contained a| their lips; but their heart is far from Me”! 
large pew, the door opening from without|'To the young the temptation to wandering 
with a private key. Hitherto Edward had | thoughts is more powerful, unless they have 
noticed that the pew which faced the read-| learnt where to turn for strength to conquer it. 
ing-desk was empty. Now, as the congrega-| Caroline, as we know, had never learnt this 
tion sang, he was fascinated to watch the new | lesson, neither did she dream of its necessity, 
comers. He saw them kneel and bow their and she gave herself up to castle-building, in 
heads in private prayer, but so surprised was| which the young curate was mixed up, and 
the young clergyman at the fairy vision that! the rector’s sermon passed her by unheard. 
presented itself as they rose, that he could; ‘“ Papa,” she said, as they walked home, 
for 2 moment scarcely command himself to| “‘I suppose that was the new curate who 
remember that he must be ready to com-) read prayers to-day. How nicely he reads!” 
mence the Psalms when the singing ceased.| “ Yes, he does,” replied her father. “It 
A flush of shame spread over his face as he | is a pleasure to hear such reading, after the 
turned over the leaves of the Prayer-book, |mumbling of poor old Mr. Daly. He seems, 
and from his heart arose a prayer that he| from what I have heard, to be a most supe- 
might remember the sacredness of his office, | rior young man; and I hear his mother is 
and be preserved from wandering thoughts. | here with him. I intend calling upon them 
But no such prayer entered the mind of next week.” 
Caroline Trevor. Mechanically she followed| Caroline said no more. It was evident to 
the responses in her Prayer-book, instinc-| her there would be no difficulty in the way of 
tively she rose or knelt at proper times, but} an introduction to this new curate, till she 
even when her face was shrouded beneath | remembered that her grandmamma intended 
her hands during the prayers, her thoughts| to drive over from Heathfield House to fetch 
were upon the astonishing fact that a hand-| her that very afternoon. 
some young clergyman occupied a reading-|. When she reached home after that morn- 
desk in which she had never before seen any| ing service, instead of joining her father in 
but the rector or old Mr. Daly. | his walk round the grounds before lunch, she 
She had mistaken the flush of shame on|ran up to her room, and sending away her 
Edward Dormer’s face for admiration of her-| maid, closed the door and locked it. 
self, and during the reading of the lessons| ‘I can’t imagine what makes me think 


she indulged with impunity an inspection of} about that new curate so much,” she said to 


his face, for he studiously avoided even a 
glance at the pew, and read in his clear, fine 
voice, with his usual deep feeling. 

The truest sincerity actuated this young 
clergyman in his calling. To him the sacred- 
ness of his office was inseparable from his 
duties, and these sentiments were his safe- 
guard during that morning service. On en- 
tering the communion rails he was partially 
out of sight of Sir Henry’s pew, and there- 
fore more at ease. 

Caroline Trevor was not singular in allowing 
wandering thoughts to tempt her in God’s 
house. It is true she had never been taught 
to pray against them, or even to think whether 
they were wrong or not. 

More or less we are all tempted in God’s 
house by the recurrence to the mind of some 
worldly matter which absorbs every thought, 
till we are suddenly recalled with shame to 
the duties in which we are professedly en- 
gaged. To the true worshippers these wan- 


‘herself. “I know many gentlemen more 


|handsome than he is; besides, curates are 
| always poor. Yet I should like to talk 
|to him, and see what clergymen are like, 
He looked very grave, and I dare say he 
would take me to task like Edith does. 
However, it’s no use for me to think of meet- 
|ing him if he does call, for grandmamma is 
| going to take me to London in May. Oh 
dear! perhaps if I could marry a clergyman 
he would teach me how to be good. _ I wish 
\they would not tease me so about getting 
married. How glad I am papa refused to 
|let me marry Lord Clareville because I was 
too young! I wish he would stay where he 
is, on the Continent; but I’ve heard that he 
will be in London this season. I do hope 
he will let me alone. I wish I could stay 
with papa till he goes to London. Perhaps 
aunt Emma would come, and Edith, for a 
fortnight, Oh! how nice that would be! 
I declare I’ll write and ask them, and if they 
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can come, I can soon manage grandmamma. 
It would be so much more pleasant to live 
here quietly with Edith and papa and aunt 
Emma, for the fortnight, till I go to London, 
than to meet all those gay people at grand- 
mamma’s,—and then those dreadful dinner 
parties! Heigho! dear Edie is right; there 
is really no pleasure in all this visiting and 
nonsense. I wish I could learn Edith’s secret 
about being happy.” 

Some such thoughts as these occupied the 
mind of the ill-trained girl during the day, 
till her grandmother arrived in the carriage 
to take her to Heathfield House, which was 
four miles from Allington station and six from 
Brookley. Caroline made no demur about 
accompanying her, for she had persuaded her 
father to invite Mrs. Raymond and Edith to 
stay at Trevor Court till he went to London, 
and he was very ready to comply with his 
daughter’s wishes. 

As soon as Mrs. Tremerton arrived Caro- 
line introduced the subject. 

“Grandmamma, are you really going to 
take me to town in May ?” she asked. 

“Yes, my dear, certainly. I am sure it is 
quite time you were introduced into London 
society.” 

Sir Henry Trevor suppressed a sigh. I 
should have devolved upon him to take a 
house in London for his daughter and her 
chaperon, but the expense was beyond his 
means yet ; and even had this not been the 
case, how could he introduce as his daughter’s 
relative the lady by whom she had been 
brought up? He blamed himself now for not 
having taken the little one abroad after her 
mother's death. His sorrow at the loss of 
his wife and his too yielding disposition had 
induced him to give way to Mrs. Tremerton’s 
wishes then, and now it was too late. 

A few words explained to Mrs. Tremerton 
her granddaughter’s wishes. It provoked 
the lady to think of Caroline’s close associa- 
tion with Mrs. Raymond and Edith, even for 
a fortnight ; but the readiness with which 
Caroline had acceded to her grandmother's 
wishes about the London visit softened her 
asperities. She had expected direct opposi- 
tion from Caroline. 

Relieved from this, she became gracious, 
and before she left actually promised to send 
the carriage with Caroline and her maid to 
meet her aunt and Edith at the station, if 
Sir Henry would let her know when they 
were expected to arrive. 

“Could that have been Edith Raymond’s 
cousin at church this morning ?” asked Ed- 
ward Dormer of his mother during dinner. 


or 











“Most probably,” she replied; “for the 
pew-opener spoke of Sir Henry Trevor and 
his daughter being at church. Did you see 
them ?” 

“T could not avoid it,” he replied, “ their 
pew faces the reading-desk. Miss Trevor is 
rather a smart little lady,” he added, smiling, 
“‘and does not bear the least resemblance to 
Edith. I should not have supposed them to 
be related to eaeh other.” 

“ They are only related by marriage,” said 
his mother. “The first wife of Mr. Trevor 
was the mother of Mrs. Raymond by a former 
marriage, so they are only cousins in name.” 

“‘Edith seldom speaks of these connec- 
tions,” he said. 

“No, she is not one to boast in any way; 
besides, Mrs. Tremerton, Caroline’s maternal 
grandmother, looks upon riches as the greatest 
possible good, and only tolerates Edith be- 
cause Caroline will have her there.” 

“Then the young lady is fond of her own 
way ?” said Edward. 

“Much more than is good for her own 
future happiness,” she replied. “I fear, from 
all I have heard from Mrs. Raymond, that 
her grandmother’s foolish indulgence and the 
total absence of religious training have ‘in- 
jured the young girl’s character very much.” 

“Tam sorry that Edith should have such 
a cousin,” was Edward’s careless remark ; 
“ but the family are in a position so far above 
us that we shall have very little to do with 
them, I suppose. I was surprised to see 
them at church this morning, although cer- 
tainly Mr. Heath spoke highly of the baronet 
when I called upon him.” 

“TI believe Sir Henry is a truly Christian 
gentleman,” said Mrs. Dormer. “His con- 
duct in trying to remove the incumbrances 
on the estate by careful economy has been 
most noble.” 

“He should have engaged a governess and 
educated his daughter under his own eye, 
rather than entrust her to one so unsuitable 
as Mrs. Tremerton appears to be,” said 
Edward. 

“You forget, Edward, Mrs. Tremerton 
was her nearest female relative, and her in- 
fluence would have counteracted the most 
judicious training of a governess whose supe- 
rior qualities might have been undeniable.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the young clergyman, 
“it is sad to think that such a lovely girl 
should have been so neglected and ill- 
trained.” 

“Is she so very lovely?” asked Mrs. Dor- 
mer. “I could not see their pew from where 
I sat.” 
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“She is a beautiful girl, mother,” he re-| 
plied, “and looks very young, not more than | 
However, I must | 


sixteen, I should imagine. 
not talk any more about beautiful young 


ladies,” he continued, rising hastily. “1I| 


have to go to the Sunday schools this after- 
noon, and it is nearly half-past two.” 


CHAPTER IX.—MRS, DORMER’S FIRST VISITOR. 


THE rector of Brookley walked _ briskly 


along the road to Allington a few days after | 
Edward Dormer’s first appearance at Brookley | 


Church. 

The lodge gates of Trevor Park were 
entered from the road at about a quarter of 
a mile beyond the rectory, and as the hale 
old gentleman reached the spot, he was seen 
by Sir Henry Trevor, who was approaching 
the lodge from within. ‘Good morning, 
Rector,” he shouted. The clergyman stopped, 
and observing the baronet making hasty 
movements to overtake him, he waited. 

In a few moments the hands of the two 
gentlemen met with a heartyclasp. As they 
thus stood together, the slight disparity of 
age would have appeared impossible. Mr. | 
Heath, the rector, a tall spare man with a 
slight stoop, looked older than his real 
age; Sir Henry Trevor, although within ten 
years of his friend’s age, had the appearance 
of being twenty years younger. His clear 
olive complexion still retained its softness. 
The silvery white hair had lost none of its 
profusion, and the dark eyes, which sparkled 
beneath their long lashes, were full of intel- 
lectual power. 

And yet there was a yielding gentleness in 
the polished and refined manner of Sir 
Henry Trevor which might easily account 
for his mistaken marriage and the injurious 
indulgence of his daughter. 

“T have been wishing to see you, Rector,” 
he said ; “are you in haste ?” 


“No,” he replied, “Iam on my way to| 


Allington on a little business at the bank.” 

“ Well, then, I will walk with you ; we can 
talk on the way.” 

Many persons who met the two gentlemen 
saluted them respectfully, a recognition never 
allowed to pass unnoticed by the well-bred 
men ; of whom it was often said, “ Well, our 
parson and our squire are the finest old men 
in the parish.” 

“T was very pleased with our new curate 
on Sunday,” said Sir Henry, “ at least as far 
as reading the service is concerned, for I was 
not at church in the evening.” 

“ He is a young man of great talent,” was 
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the reply, “‘and most thoroughly sincere, 
'which is a guarantee of success in any 
undertaking.” 

“True! true! 

cottage ?” 

“Oh, beyond everything; they are both 
‘delighted with the improvements and de- 
corations.” 

“Both ! is he married then ?” 

“No, Sir Henry, but his mother resides 
with him.” 

‘A very good substitute for a wife,” said 
Sir Henry, “ especially for a curate with such 
income as curates receive ; but is the stipend 
enough for two ?” 

“Tt might not be considered so by some. 
Mr. Dormer will be paid £100 a year by the 
| Curates’ Aid Society, and I have added £20. 
It is all I can do ; you know the value of my 
living, Sir Henry.” 

“Ves, yes, don’t speak of it. I did hope 
to be able to increase the endowment before 
this. I trust I may live to fulfil my desire.” 

‘Our curate is better off than many,” said 
the rector, delicately turning the subject. 





How does he like the 


‘| “ His mother has a pension ; she is the widow 


of a navy surgeon, and they have a house 
full of good furniture. She is a very sensible, 
well-bred woman, and my friend Dr. Helstone, 
who has known the family for years, speaks 
of both mother and son in the highest terms.” 

“Tam truly glad to hear this,” said Sir 
Henry, “for your own sake as well as for 
the welfare of the parish. Poor old Daly has 
been past work for months.” 

“I know it, Sir Henry; but I could not 
| dismiss him ; although the expenses of extra 

assistance, and the complaints in the parish, 
tempted me to do so more than once, I am 
thankful now that I resisted the temptation.” 
| It seems hard for such a man as Daly 
| to live to old age and die a curate at last,” 
said the baronet. 

“There are hundreds in our Church who 
do,” replied the rector. “It is, I suppose, 
| one of those matters which make people 
|cry out for reform ; but I fear it 1s a reform 
| you and I will never live to see.” 
| “I fear not,” was the reply, rather ab- 
| sently, for Sir Henry observed that they had 
| reached the station at Allington. “I must 
| retrace my steps, Rector,” he added; “I have 
| to go into Brookley before I return home.” 
| The rector stopped instantly. “Sir Henry, 

I fear I have made you walk too far, but our 
conversation has been so engrossing, I never 
observed the distance.” 

“‘ No matter,” he replied, “ I’m not afraid 
of a long walk. I doubt if men of this 
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generation will walk at our age as we do. 
Railway and omnibus travelling is a great 
incentive to inactivity.” 

“True,” laughed the rector, “‘ but we must 
not despise the advantages of locomotion 
for all that.” 

“No, no, indeed.” And then the gentle- 
men shook hands and parted, the one to 
continue his walk to Allington, the other to 
catry out his intention of calling upon the 
new curate. Sir Henry Trevor, with the one 


object in view of restoring the houses and | 


lands which his brother’s extravagances had 
lost, was of a quiet, unsuspecting nature. 
He possessed true piety, but he forgot the 
precept, “ Be wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves.” His marriage had been, through 


The voice and presently the steps of a 
gentleman were heard following Janet to the 
drawing-room. In a few moments she ap- 
peared in the study, and with a look of 
proud satisfaction offered her mistress, on a 
waiter, a card, on which she quickly read 
the name, “Sir Henry Trevor.” 

Mrs. Dormer rose and placed the card 
before her son. 

‘Sir Henry asked for you, ma’am.” 

** Go, mother,” said Edward, without look- 
ing up, for he could not meet her eye; “I'll 
come in a few minutes.” 

Well as she knew him, she had no idea: of 
| the turmoil of feelings the name had excited. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry, ignoring the chair 
placed for him by Janet, walked to the 





the death of his wife, the indirect means of window and looked out upon the garden 
injury to the character and manners of his| beneath,andat the prospect beyond it, which, 
daughter, through too close association with | though not to be compared to the view from 
her mother’s family. But he lacked firmness, | the terrace at Trevor Court, was still pic- 











and he was too reticent about his own re- 
ligious belief. 

He was a Christian who taught by example 
rather than precept, and in this consisted his 
greatest influence over Caroline ; she could 
not avoid comparing his gentle, unselfish, 
unobtrusive religion and conduct with what 
she saw at Heathfield House. “I wish re- 
ligion would make me like papa and Edith,” 
she would sometimes say with a sigh; but 
Caroline stopped at wishing. 

Sir Henry Trevor walked on quickly after 
parting with the rector, till he reached 
Laurel Cottage. As he turned in at the 
little gate he was struck with a look of re- 
finement in the appearance of the house, 
unknown during the residence of the late 
curate. The roses over the porch looked 
brighter; the lilac blossom seemed more 
fragrant, the clearness of the glass in the 
upper half of the door, the clean steps, 
and other improvements, all spoke of busy 
hands and refined taste. 

Sir Henry rang the bell, and Janet, as she 
opened the door in her neat dress, and with 
her respectful manner, became, as_ such 
servants do, a recommendation to the house. 
Edward Dormer and his mother were seated 
in the little study, which like the drawing- 
room opened to the lawn and was reached 
by steps. 

In the stillness—for Mrs. Dormer would 
sit. silently working for hours rather than 
interrupt her son in his studies—nothing 
could be heard but the scratching of Edward’s 
rapid pen. The ring at the door-bell startled 
them both. Edward looked up without 
speaking, and his mother listened. 


| turesque. 

| The village of Brookley spread over the 
side of a hill to the right. On another hill 
to the left rose the picturesque buildings of 
Trevor Court, and between these hills across 
a fertile valley could be seen the Thames, and 
the woody shores of Kent. Then Sir Henry 
turned and glanced rapidly over the large 
low-ceilinged room, and knew that the furni- 
ture, though simple and inexpensive, had 
been arranged by a tasteful hand. 

| Hewas still standing by the window when 
| Mrs. Dormer entered the room. Her manner 
| of greeting him and her voice satisfied him 
at once that she was a well-bred woman, and 
in a few minutes they were conversing 
pleasantly on various topics. 

Delicately, yet earnestly, she thanked Sir 
Henry for the improvements in the cottage, 
and this led him to speak of the garden. 

“Tt appears extensive, Mrs. Dormer,” he 
said, “but I have never walked through it.” 

“Will you do so now ?” she asked, ringing 
for her garden attire, and opening the 
window. 

“T should like it exceedingly,” replied Sir 
Henry ; and while she waited for her bonnet 
Mrs. Dormer spoke of her son. 

“ He will be with us presently,” she said ; 
“T left him busily writing his sermon for 
Sunday, but he had nearly finished.” 

“ T hope to hear him preach, Mrs. Dormer,” 
he said, as they walked down the steps to 
the lawn; and then the mother listened with 
delight to the baronet’s commendation of her 
son’s reading, and the high opinion expressed 
of him by the rector. 

All this time Mrs, Dormer had never once 
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thought of Sir Henry Trevor as the father of| visit is over, the better. I wonder your uncle 
Edith’s cousin Caroline, but as she heard| does not marry again, my dear, then he 
Edward’s step approaching from the house | would not require me there to chaperon his 
the recollection flashed upon her that this} daughter; besides, Caroline is there some- 











Sir Henry Trevor must be the step-brother | 
of Mrs. Raymond, and Edith his step-niece. | 
While she thus reflected Sir Henry turned | 
to receive the young clergyman, and Mrs. | 
Dormer drew back to allow them to walk | 
together. After a few minutes’ conversation | 
the two gentlemen became mutually pleased 
with each other. As they entered the centre | 
walk to return to the house Mrs. Dormer | 
joined them, and before they reached the 
drawing-room window the clock struck one. 

“T fear I have made my morning call a 
very long one, Mrs. Dormer,” said Sir Henry ; 
“at all events it has been very pleasant. I 
shall hope to see you and Mr. Dormer 
shortly at Trevor Court. At present lam a 
bachelor, but next week I expect my step- 
sister, Mrs. Raymond, with her daughter and 
my own, to remain for some days ; then you | 
must come and take lunch with us, and we 
will show you over the old place.” 

“It has a very picturesque appearance 
from a distance,” said Edward, with difficulty | 
controlling his agitation. 

“T believe you will find it equally so on | 
a closer inspection,” he said, as mother and | 
son accompanied their visitor to the gate. | 

Then they parted, and Mrs. Dormer re-| 
turned to the house with her son, convinced 
that they had indeed a pleasant neighbour in 
Sir Henry Trevor. 


CHAPTER X.—THE VISITORS AT TREVOR 
COURT. 


“Mamma, the change will do you good, | 
indeed it will. ‘Trevor Court looks lovely in | 
the spring, and the air is so pure.” Edith) 
spoke earnestly. She was beginning to miss | 
the society of Mrs. Dormer and Edward ; 
they had been gone a fortnight, but the ex- | 
pected letter had not arrived. 

Mrs. Raymond leaned back in her chair | 
and replied, fretfully,— 

“I will go if you wish it, my dear; but) 
you know how I dislike those large cold 
rooms; I would rather stay here in my own 
little home, small as it is.” 

Edith sighed. She possessed a refined 
taste and a love of the beautiful, which made | 
the arrangements, the surroundings, and the 
scenery of Trevor Court a delightful treat. 

“Then may I write and tell Caroline we 
shall be there on Wednesday?” she asked. | 
“Oh yes,” was the reply ; “the sooner the! 





times alone, I know.” 

“Yes, mamma, but only for a day; Mrs. 
Tremerton will not allow her to . stay 
longer.” 

“Oh, well, Edie dear, I will go, to please 
you,” she said ; “so get the things packed as 
soon as you like.” 

Then the poor invalid closed her eyes, as 
if wishing to sleep. 

Edith lowered the blinds, shutting out the 
bright April sun, made up the fire, increasing 
the heat of the warm sitting-room, so neces- 
sary for the invalid, and so ill-suited to a 
young girl, and then quietly left the room. 

On her dressing-table lay Caroline’s letter 
with the invitation, which had arrived that 
morning. She took it up and read it again ; 
something in the tenor of the letter surprised 
her. ‘Do come, dear Edith,” she wrote, “I 
want you very much. In a fortnight we are 
going to that horrid London, and grand- 
mamma is sure to take me everywhere to 
meet some great lord or other. I shall 
expect a letter to-morrow, and if you are 
coming, I will meet you at the station in the 
pony-carriage. I like it better than the large 
one, although it is so grand and showy, and 
the horses prance out their feet as if they 
were treading on hot iron. Papa’s old lum- 
bering coach is far better, and I'll send for 
that to take us to the Court, so that aunt 
Emma may be comfortable.” 

Edith laid the letter on the table, feeling 


something like surprise at the trouble Caro- 
|line was evidently taking, for she was not 


one to endure patiently the presence of an 
invalid at Trevor Court. Three years had 
elapsed since they last stayed with Sir Henry, 
and Mrs. Raymond’s failing health had since 
then been readily accepted as an excuse. 

During the next day she busied herself in 
packing a box of things to take with them, 
and sent for their little servant’s mother to 
stay in the house during their absence. 
While doing so, Edith was painfully reminded 
that there was now no kind Mrs. Dormer to 
walk over and see that all went rightly, as 
she had always done on former occasions. 
But Susan’s mother was a respectable, con- 
scientious woman, and Edith felt she might 
be trusted. 

Mrs. Raymond and her daughter started 
the next morning as early as Edith could 
persuade her to get ready; although by the 
time they reached Fenchurch Street the 
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invalid wished herself home again. How- 
ever, after having left London some few miles 
behind them, Mrs. Raymond began to revive, 
and Edith, seeing the change, ventured to 
say,— 

“The air is doing you good already, 
mamma.” 

“Yes, my dear, I suppose it is; and the 
country is really looking beautiful, the trees 
are in such full blossom. And we are near 
Epping Forest, are we not?” she added, as 
the train stopped at Woodford station. 

Edith assented silently ; but for the next 
few miles she and her mother seemed to 
have changed characters, Mrs. Raymond 
talking as if possessed of new life, and Edith 
quiet, and almost sad. 

Presently she said, with an effort,— 

“Mamma, did Mrs. Dormer tell you the 
name of the town where Edward’s new 
curacy is?” 

Mrs. Raymond turned quickly, and looked | 
at her daughter. Edith controlled herself, 
and bore the earnest look without flinching. 





Then Mrs. Raymond .said, in a careless 
tone,—- 

«She did mention the name, Edith, but I | 
forget it; some town in Essex, I believe.” | 

In Essex! They were in that county now, | 
and likely to remain there for a fortnight at | 
least. But a moment’s reflection proved to 
Edith how very improbable was the idea that 
she should meet Edward Dormer. 

Then she leaned back, and gave herself up 
to thoughts, or rather to the task of subduing 


been raised on that farewell visit. She must 
have mistaken Edward Dormer’s manner. 
Her face flushed deeply at the thought of 
such vanity, and at what seemed, to her 
refined taste, unwomanly presumption. She 
would conquer this self-appreciation. Was 
it likely a curate with #100 a year would 
burden himself with a penniless wife? And 
ought she to interfere with the opportunity 
which so often enables a clergyman to obtain 
a wife with property ? 

“You are very poor company, my dear,” 
said her mother at last; ‘‘ sometimes when I | 
am quiet you persist in talking, and now you 
have not a word to say.” 

Edith was thankful they were alone in the | 
carriage, for she blushed painfully, and for 
the rest of the journey her mother had no 
cause to complain of her silence. As the 
train drew up at the Allington station, Edith 
caught sight of a bright young face in the 
prettiest of spring costumes standing on the 
platform. 








The footman from Trevor Court recog- 
nised Edith at the same moment, and when 
the train stopped, came forward to assist 
Mrs. Raymond’s feeble efforts to alight. 

Caroline Trevor ran towards the ladies, 
exclaiming,— 

“Oh, Edith, I’m so glad you are come! 
Papa’s carriage is waiting, and grandmamma 
wanted to come with——” 

“Hush, Carry dear!” whispered Edith, 
“don’t speak so loud ; every one is looking 
at you.” 

‘You're just like papa, Edie,” she replied, 
but in a subdued tone; “he’s always telling 
me I want ‘repose,’ and I do try to check 
myself; but when I’m happy it’s not a bit 
of use.” 

Edith smiled at the implied compliment. 
Then she left her mother in charge of Marie, 
Caroline’s maid, while she pointed out her 


luggage to the porter. In a few minutes 


they were bowling along towards ‘Trevor 
Court, in the roomy old family coach, while 
the two fat horses jogged easily on, as if 
they had never been guilty of trotting more 
than four miles an hour in their lives. 

Then Caroline gave full vent to her joy:— 

“T could dance in the carriage,” she said, 
“and there’s almost room enough. Only 
think of staying at Trevor Court with 


| papa and you—and aunt Emma !” she added 


just in time, for that lady’s refined ideas 
were always shocked by Caroline’s demon- 
strativeness, 

Caroline had never been taught self- 
restraint, or the unselfishness which has 
regard to the feelings of others. In her 
thoughtlessness of Mrs. Raymond’s health 
she talked and laughed of one thing after 
another till, on reaching the house, Mrs. 
Raymond, already exhausted with the jour- 
ney, could scarcely acknowledge Sir Henry’s 
cordial reception with courtesy. 

“ Mamma is very tired,” said Edith, apolo- 
getically ; and Sir Henry quite understood 
the kind daughter. , 

“You know your mother’s room of old,” 
he said, “she will recover herself after an 
hour’s rest.” 

Caroline, now feeling conscious that she 


‘had increased Mrs. Raymond’s fatigue, 


hastily led the way up-stairs, and, leaving 


| Edith with her mother, went to her own room 


in a most unusually quiet mood. 

Edith removed her mother’s walking-dress, 
and placing her on the sofa, covered her with 
shawls, stirred up the fire, lowered the blinds, 
and after having quietly taken off her hat and 
jacket, she seated herself by her mother, and 
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did not move till the quiet room and the rest | of any frivolous subject that came uppermost 
soothed her to sleep. in her mind, till Edith was sent for by her 

Then Edith entered her own bedroom,| mother, and then not a word had been 
which adjoined her mother’s and opened | spoken respecting the new curate of Brookley. 
into it, and commenced unpacking the boxes. 

While she was stooping over one of them | CHAPTER XIL—MRS. TREMERTON’S STRATAGEM. 
Caroline peeped in. 

““When are you coming, Edie? I want a| THe day after the arrival at Trevor Court was 
long chat before dinner, and it’s half-past | unusually fine and warm for April, and to the 
four now.” |surprise of every one a messenger arrived 

“Suppose we both dress first, Carry ?” she | with Mrs. Tremerton’s compliments to Mrs. 
replied ; “I want to arrange my things in | Raymond ; and as she thought an open car- 
the drawers at once, before mamma. wakes.” | riage would be preferable to a closed one, she 

** Oh, very well, you tiresome old fidget. I} had sent her own for the ladies. Caroline 
suppose you must have your own way.” And /could scarcely understand her grandmamma 
Caroline closed the door gently as Edith held|in this courteous act; nevertheless she was 
up her finger to insure silence ; then, scarcely | glad of the opportunity for the sake of Edith 
restraining her joyous steps, she returned to | and her mother. 
her own room. | The young ladies in spring attire, and the 

Edith’s task was soon accomplished, and | invalid carefully covered in shawls and car- 
after changing her plain morning dress for| riage rugs, were soon ready, and in a short 
black silk, and smoothing the shining braids | time the prancing horses, the gay livery, and 
of her dark hair, she peeped into her mother’s | the richly appointed carriage, so contemptu- 
room, and finding her still asleep, hastened | ously described by Caroline, attracted all eyes 
to keep her promise to Caroline. |as the ladies passed through the village. 

She found that young lady seated by her; ‘They had scarcely left the lodge gates be- 
dressing-table, while Marie dressed her hair, | fore a pony-carriage, containing a lady and 
combing and arranging the natural golden| gentleman, drove in, and proceeded to the 
ringlets over a frisette, from which height} house. 
they fell to little more than half their real} Sir Henry was in his study when two cards 
length in graceful confusion. | were brought to him, on which he read with 

“Oh, Edith, how quick you have been!jastonishment the names of Mrs. Tremerton 
I’ve only just begun to dress. Dépéchez vous,| and Lord Clareville. 





Marie, que vous étes ia | “Ask Mrs. Tremerton and his lordship to 
She paused. Edith, standing by the table,| walk in here,” said Sir Henry, who knew 
looked her disapproval of this impatience. _| that there they should be safe from intruders. 
“TI can wait, Caroline,” she said, gently. | Mrs. Tremerton was in one of her most gra- 


The young lady pursed up her lips, and| cious moods ; she acknowledged Sir Henry’s 
sat perfectly still and silent till the hair was | courteous greeting most amiably. Equally 
finished, to Marie’s great astonishment. |courteous was his reception of the young 

“You can go now, Marie,” she said, in| earl, whom he knew only by report, but he 
French ; “Miss Raymond will fasten my | was not unprepared for the object of the visit. 
dress.” | After a few words on the usual topics, Lord 

As soon as they were alone Caroline began | Clareville looked so pale and agitated that Sir 
capering about the room in the most absurd} Henry took the initiative. 
manner ; she put her dress on inside out,and| “ Lord Clareville, whatever you have to say 
almost tore it in rectifying her mistake. |to me on any subject I am most ready to 

“Oh, Edith, don’t look so serious,” she ‘listen to, and to agree with if possible.” 
said, as Edith assisted her; “I’m sure you| The young earl’s tongue was loosed, and 
intend to be an old maid; grandmamma|he poured forth his wishes respecting Caro- 
says you are prim enough for it.” iline in such eloquent tones, and so truly 

A slight blush rose to Edith’s cheek.| proved his devoted love to her, that Sir 
“Yes,” she thought, “that is not unlikely| Henry was deeply moved; while Mrs. Tre- 
to be my fate, for Edward Dormer must not|merton stared with amazement. She had 
marry a penniless wife.” offered to come with him and speak for him, 

The blush was unnoticed, for she stood} but she could have said nothing so eloquent 
behind Caroline as she spoke, arranging her| as this. : 
dress ; but Edith made no reply. Even now| Mrs. Tremerton was quite unacquainted 
that they were alone together Caroline talked| with the fact that persons of restrained and 
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deep feeling can throw off their natural shy- 
ness and reserve in times of strong excite- 
ment, and express themselves with fervent 
eloquence. 

“ My dear young friend,” said Sir Henry at 
last, “ I cannot tell you how deeply I appre- 
ciate your devoted love to my daughter, but 
are you sure that your love is reciprocated ? 
Caroline is younger in character than she is 
in years ; in fact, she is but a child.” 





“ Only give me your permission, Sir Henry, 
to win her,” he said ; “I will wait for years, if| 
I only have hope.” 

Sir Henry paused; he looked anxious, and | 
spoke again with hesitation. 

“Lord Clareville, 1 dread to say anything 
to pain you, but I 

“You need not hesitate, Sir Henry, you | 
are going to speak of my past extravagance | 
and my debts; only promise me your daughter, | 
I will never ask her to be my wife till I have 
paid off everything. Sir Henry, I will imitate 
your example; I will remain abroad for a time, 
and live in retirement till I am free: only give | 
your consent.” 

Sir Henry paused, only breaking the silence | 
to say to Mrs. Tremerton, who ventured to} 
speak, “ Whatever my decision may be, it| 
shall be unbiassed by interference of any kind.” 

The lady was astonished into silence for | 
the rest of the visit. After a stillness in| 
which, unknown to his visitors, Sir Henry 
had sought help from above, he spoke again, 
and his tones were grave, and unusually firm. 

On one condition I am willing to allow 
you to hope, Lord Clareville. If you at the 
end of a year can show me that your debts 
are all paid, or at least in any specified time 
you may name yourself, then I will consent to 
your trying to win my daughter ; but during 
that period I shall expect that not by word, 
or look, or letter, is your love to be made 
known to her.” 

“T promise to submit to all you require, 
Sir Henry, and will write to you to that effect,” 
said the young earl. “I assure you it was 
my love for your daughter that first roused me 
to a sense of my extravagance and folly. I 
knew that under present circumstances I 
should have no chance of your consent.” 

“Truly not,” said Sir Henry. “Is not my 
present position caused by this wild insanity 
for worldly pleasures, by which my own 
brother ruined this estate almost past re- 
covery? Lord Clareville,” he continued, with 
a freedom of speech on religious subjects 
unusual in Sir Henry, “ nothing can save a 
young man from the sins, follies, or extrava- 
gances of the world, but firm religious prin- 

















ciples. A man may have noble qualities, 
high moral feeling and integrity of purpose, 
but in fierce temptation he will fall, because 
he has not ‘learnt to trust in a_ higher 
strength’ than his own. Even now, if you 
make these resolves and promises in your 
own strength you will fail.” 

“ Not with such a future in view,” said the 
young earl, with a smile, 

Sir Henry shook his head. “ You must 
pardon my plain speaking,” he said, “but I 
am an older man than you. I have been 
rather suddenly called upon to decide about 
my daughter, and my anxiety for Caroline 
has roused me to unusual firmness. Forgive 
me if I have seemed unkind,” he added, 
rising, and offering his hand. 

Lord Clareville advanced, and pressing it 
in both his own, he said, in a voice of deep 
emotion, “I will be worthy of Caroline yet, 
Sir Henry.” 

“ Not if you trust in your strength, my dear 
young friend; the Bible says that man’s 
‘strength’ to do good ‘is perfect weakness.’ ” 

Mrs. Tremerton had had enough of conver- 
sation, which, when it took a religious tone, 
always troubled her ; she made, however, one 
wise remark: “If we stay much longer, Sir 
Henry, we shall meet Caroline, and I suppose 
you don’t wish that.” 

“Well, perhaps it is best not to defeat our 
arrangement,” he said. 

And Lord Clareville, resolving with his whole 
heart to keep to the terms of the arrange- 
ment, heartily wished Sir Henry farewell, and 
escorted Mrs. Tremerton to the carriage. 
“William can drive you,” he said; “TI shall 
walk across the fields to the station.” 

Mrs. Tremerton was not prepared for such 
literal obedience to Sir Henry’s wishes. Alto- 
gether Lord Clareville had surprised her, but 
she was obliged to shake hands and drive off, 
while the young earl, taking a path through 
the park which would avoid any bridle-road 
to the station, was soon lost to sight in the 
shrubbery of Trevor Court. 

In truth, he wanted to be alone, and think 
of Sir Henry’s words ; already the same idea 
of a Father’s hand, a Father’s help, and a 
Father’s love, had been gently hinted at in his 
conversations with Edith. 

How different was this doctrine from the 
hyper-Calvinistic views which had embittered 
his widowed mother’s life, and made him 
sceptical! Could this be the same God whom 
his mother spoke of with dread and fear, 
as one who destroyed eternally those who 
were not of the elect, merely for His own 
glory? What could it mean if, as his mother 
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often told him, he was one of the lost? how 
could Sir Henry advise him to seek strength 
from heaven? Thus reflecting, he walked on 
rapidly to catch a certain train, but he was 


not easily to escape from the thoughts so| 


happily suggested, and which were to be the 
good seed from which should spring good fruit. 

Meanwhile the carriage with which Mrs. 
Tremerton had so ingeniously contrived to 
get rid of all intruders was returning home 
through the village of Brookley. ‘The invalid 
had enjoyed her ride very much, although 
Caroline’s vivacity, and her constant chatter 
about the places they passed, almost over- 
powered her. 


The young girls looked bright and attrac-| 


tive in their spring hats, chosen to suit the 
opposite styles of beauty to which they each 
had no slight claim. 

They passed Laurel Cottage, but neither of 
the party yet knew who lived there. Just as 
they reached the church, a gentleman in a 
clerical dress came through the gate to the 
road, and advanced towards the carriage. 

Caroline, seated by her aunt, saw him lift 
his hat and bow to the ladies, none of whom 
had noticed him but herself. 

Half shyly, half proudly, she returned the 
bow, while a crimson blush covered her face. 
Edith, riding:backwards, did not see the gen- 
tleman till they had passed him. In doing 
so he had recognised Mrs. Raymond, and 
involuntarily half turned his head, so that 
Edith saw distinctly that the clergyman to 
whom Caroline bowed was Edward Dormer. 

* Whom are you bowing to, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Raymond, who could not readily dis- 
tinguish faces at a distance. 

“To the new curate of Brookley,” said 
Caroline, while Edith vainly tried to con- 
ceal her pale face from her mother. 

“* Edith, what a pity you would ride back- 
wards!” said that lady presently; “you are 
looking quite ill.” 

* Oh, it’s nothing, mamma; I shall be better 
presently.” 

“ No, you shan’t presently,” said Caroline, 
rising hastily, and by sheer force obliging her 
cousin to change places with her. ‘This little 
disturbance diverted all thoughts for a time 
from the cause of Caroline’s blush and 
Edith’s paleness ; but the two girls remained 
silent till they reached home. Never, per- 
haps, had Edith longed more to be alone than 
now, when her mother wanted every attention 
and care; and it was not till after lunch, 
which she forced herself to eat, and when her 
mother slept, that she could lock herself in 
her room and think. 


Edward Dormer here! the curate of 
Brookley, and already acquainted with her 
cousin Caroline! Howwouldit end? Here 
was a beautiful girl, with the riches which she 
knew a curate wanted. Already on the cheek 
of her cousin had arisen the tell-tale blush 
when he came in sight. 

Edith could think of nothing now but the 
| riches and the beauty, which were attractions 
in which she supposed herself deficient. Any 
| thought of other want of suitability in Caro- 
| line to be the wife of a clergyman was for a 
| time lost sight of. For her there was now no 
|hope, and the young girl rested her head on 
| her hands, and the tears she could not sup- 
press trickled through her fingers. 

“Oh, must I give him up?” she exclaimed, 
rising and pacing the room in her agony; 
* T never knew I loved him so well till now.” 

At last she threw herself on her knees, and 
in broken words told her sorrow to Him for 
| whom no grief is too trifling to be assuaged, 
no prayer too “unexpressed” not to reach 
His ear. 

Truly “ prayer makes the darkened cloud 
withdraw.” Edith rose from her knees with 
the conquest at least for a time complete over 
self, and in the woman’s loving heart rose the 
glorious consciousness of self-sacrifice. 

If Edward could love Caroline, should she 
not be glad for their happiness? Some mis- 
givings as to her fitness to be the wife of a 
| clergyman did arise, but she drove them from 
her as the promptings of jealousy. 

Warm-hearted and loving as Caroline was, 
the influence of one so high-principled, and 
so truly a Christian in word and deed, might 
lead her to the right path. Were not all her 
| faults the consequence of defective education 
and indulgence ? 

While she thus reflected, the clock, striking 
five, reminded her that the hour for dinner 
was approaching; she hastened to make the 
necessary change in her dress, and show her- 
self in the drawing-room. 

Caroline, notwithstanding that Edith had 
| bathed her face and eyes, discovered that she 
was still pale, and did not seem well. 

“ How naughty it was of me to let you ride 





| backwards!” she said ; “I am determined you 


shall never do so again: I can ride any way, 
nothing ever hurts me.” 

But although Caroline was as merry and 
lively as ever all the evening, and Edith ac- 
companied her to her room as usual, not a 
reference was made by either of the girls to 
‘the new curate of Brookley ; very different, 
however, were the motives which kept each 
silent on the subject. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


BY A LADY 


PRINCIPAL. 


First PAPER.—ON THE FORMATION OF A SCHOOL. 


OnE scarcely meets with any person in these 
days of school boards who has not a pet 
theory of how the rising race ought to be| 
educated. There is a prevalent idea that | 
grand mistakes have been made in the work | 
of education, and very dissimilar and even | 
contradictory schemes are frequently pro-_ 
posed, by which the results of education are | 
to be made far more successful. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that lookers on | 
should often be dissatisfied with the fruits of | 
education ; but they may not possibly suspect 
that this dissatisfaction is far more deeply felt 
by every earnest teacher, who can rarely hope 
to find his labour result in the complete real- 
ization of his ideal. Unlike the artist, the 
teacher has no inanimate matter under his 
hands, but has to work upon independent 
beings, of different mental capabilities, of 
various characters and temperaments, often 
warped in a false direction by natural pecu- 
liarities, or by previous circumstances. Ex- 
perience is the educator of the teacher, and 
from its lessons he learns to look humbly on 
his own plans and endeavours, to trust to 
them only so far as he sees them actually ac- 
complishing the desired object, and to be 
ready to modify them in any way which new 
circumstances may demand, or which may 
promise to increase their practical efficiency. 

A sketch, therefore, of the life and work in 
a girls’ school does not pretend to be a de- 
scription of a supposed model system, perfect 
in all its parts, and suited for universal adop- 
tion. It may supply some information in 
regard to the tried success of certain plans 
much discussed at the present time, andit may 
give some idea of the breadth and variety of 
culture necessary to form a complete educa- 
tion—complete, not in the sense of being 
ended, but as including in its range the 
whole nature of the pupil. And here, it may 
be observed in passing, lies the great differ- 
ence between the practical teacher and the 
educational theorist ; for while the latter may 
indulge in crotchets, the utmost skill of the 
former is required to maintain the just balance 
of culture, giving to nothing an undue pro- 
minence, and suffering nothing to escape due 
attention. 

Before entering the schoolroom and in- 


specting the studies, something must be said | 





about the composition of the school and the 
general arrangements. 

There are two or three questions which 
cannot but arise in regard to the formation 
of a school :—Is it desirable to admit a large 
‘number of girls? What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of taking day pupils? Is 
it well to have elder and younger girls in the 
same school? What plan can be adopted to 
prevent the entrance of girls likely to have an 
injurious or vulgarizing influence over their 
companions ? 

In reply to the first of these questions, the 
conviction gained by some experience of 
larger and smaller schools is, that it is better 
to limit the number of girls living together to 
about twenty: this does not apply to the 
numbers forming the classes, nor is the 
objection to a larger school founded on 


any disadvantage accruing therefrom to the | 


studies and general school work. But it will 
be found that a larger number cannot receive 
the personal attention of the principal out of 
school hours. Every girl needs a special 
training for her character, altogether apart 
from her course of study in the schoolroom ; 
if she is living at home under a judicious 
mother she receives it there, but if she is at 
school it must be supplied by the principal. 
In a large boarding school external restraints 
of various kinds and a system of espionage 
are resorted to, in order to prevent any 
breaches of decorum ; but these supply the 
pupil with no principles or rules for her future 
conduct, and their tendency is rather to pro- 
duce outbreaks of indiscretion than to de- 
velop those genuine feelings which are really 
a part of every young girl’s nature, and which 
are her safest guides as to what is right and 
becoming. 

Another objection to a large boarding 
school is, that it leads to the formation of a 
schoolgirl’s world, in which the crudest opinions 
are advanced and the most fantastic senti- 
ments encouraged, while an altogether false 
standard of taste and even of right and wrong 
is frequently established. Many evils, com- 
mon in schools, but seldom to be met with in 
families at home, arise from the influence of 
living in a schoolgirl’s world. 

The desirability of founding large schools 
for girls on the plan of grammar schools and 
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public schools for boys has been frequently 
suggested of late. Should such a scheme be 
ever carried into effect, it would be very im- 
portant that girls from a distance attending 
these schools should be placed in different 
houses, each containing no larger a number 
than might be carefully watched over and 
trained by a judicious lady. 

Whilst the number of boarders is limited to 
about twenty, the number of girls attending 
the classes needs no such restriction. There 
is a greater incentive to study in the presence 
and co-operation of a large number of pupils. 
The arrangement of the classes can be made 
more complete, and the attendance of the best 
masters more easily obtained. 

There are other advantages, also, in the 
attendance of day pupils which affect the tone 
of the school. They bring in with them every 
morning a fresh atmosphere from the world 
outside which breaks the dangerous monotony 
of the life of a number of girls shut up to-| 
gether in one house, and constantly occupied | 
with the same pursuits. 

Objections are often made to the plan of 
receiving day pupils, on the ground that it 
leads to the introduction of gossip into the 
school, and affords a means to the boarders 
of carrying on any unallowed communication 
with persons beyond the school walls. But 
the opportunities for private conversation be- | 
tween the boarders and the pupils attending | 
the classes are extremely few, and where the 
pupils are strangers to one another the temp- 
tation to gossip is not very great. With re- 
gard to the second objection, it may be urged, 








that unprincipled girls desiring to carry on any 
surreptitious proceedings will not be restrained | 
from accomplishing their designs by the ex-| 
clusion of day pupils from the school. As| 


letter or message is ever to be sent from the 
house through a day pupil. The boarders do 
not leave the schoolroom until the day pupils 
have quitted the house, and thus the inter- 
course between them is restricted to the 
working together in the same classes at the 
same subjects. There are many parents of 
good education and position who wish to 
keep their daughters at home, but who, having 
sufficiently proved the unsatisfactory nature 
of home education, are at a loss what to do 
with them, because superior boarding schools 
often object to receive day pupils. 

Another question of some importance in 
the formation of a school is the desirability 
of having elder and younger girls together. 
We have found the advantages of this ar- 
rangement so great that we are always most 
anxious to maintain it. ‘The presence of little 
girls in a school has a very salutary influence 
over the elder ones. They impose an un- 
conscious check upon the expression of a 
great deal of schoolgirl sentimentality and 
foolish vanity. They are a great help in 
keeping up the cheerfulness of a school, for 
their frank and waive remarks form a con- 
stant source of amusement. They also call 
forth the kindly feelings of the elder girls, 
and awaken in them a sense of responsibility, 
giving them something to watch over and in- 
fluence aright. They thus make the school life 
more like that of God’s institution—the family. 

On the other side, it is a great advantage 
to little girls to begin their education in the 
lower classes of a superior school, and work 
their way up by degrees to the higher, instead 
of finding themselves almost immediately at 
the head of an inferior school. ‘The so-called 
preparatory schools for girls are often schools 
of a lower class, where the education is 











before remarked, it is not by hedging girls in | carried on by persons too disqualified for the 
on every side from the means of doing wrong| work to undertake the teaching of more 
that right principles are inculcated, or right} advanced pupils from the better educated 
feelings developed. I may, perhaps, also be| families. ‘The want of good grounding, so 
allowed to bring forward my own experience,|much complained of as the great fault in 
and to add, that during many years no case | female education, arises very much from the 
has ever come to my knowledge in which a/ custom of sending younger girls to inferior 
pupil attending the classes has been employed | schools, and then placing them for a year or 
by a boarder as the means of carrying out | two in some superior establishment to learn 
any scheme of wrong-doing or girlish folly. | “ accomplishments,” and “ finish” what has 

There are certain regulations which we| never been thoroughly begun. It could not, 
have thought it well to impose on both) of course, be expected that parents should 
boarders and day pupils which it may be | pay the same fees for the younger girls as 
worth while to mention here. No boarder is| for the elder, whose education necessarily 
allowed to visit anywhere in the town during | costs the principal considerably more. Our 
the term. Neither boarders nor day scholars | own plan is to have three classes of fees, one 
are at liberty to lend one another any books. | for children below twelve, another for those 
No purchases are allowed to be made by any | between twelve and fifteen, and a third for 
of the day pupils for the boarders; and no! those above fifteen. 
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The most difficult question in regard to 
the formation of a school remains still to be 
answered, and that is the best means of pre- 
venting the admission of those girls likely to 
have an injurious or vulgarizing influence on 
the tone of the school. ‘The safeguards sup- 
posed to be raised by the high rate of the 
school fees, or by the most rigid limitations 
as to the precise class to which the pupils 
must belong, are not in themselves sufficient 
to attain the desired object. The class of all 
others at present the most willing and even 
anxious to pay the highest sums demanded 
for education is the class distipguished 
rather by wealth than by cultivation or 
refinement. And a stringent class exclusive- 
ness often leads to that preferring of the 





Frequent correspondence with them on the 
subject of their daughters’ characters, talents, 
and progress is, therefore, very desirable ; 
and we have often obtained valuable assist- 
ance in the work of education from the 
observations and suggestions made by sen- 
sible and well-educated parents. We have 
been fortunate in having under our care the 
children of persons who are, for the most 
part, too well informed themselves to hinder 
the work of the teacher by narrow-minded 
prejudices, selfish exactions, or whimsical 
educational crotchets ; and have thus never 
actually encountered such a mother as the 
lady who desired that her daughter might not 
be taught grammar, because it made her head 
ache, adding that she “ had never been able 


name to the real thing—the setting of the|to learn it herself.” Nor have we ever 
letter before the spirit, which is the chief| chanced to meet with so partial a parent as 


source of the corruptions of society. | 

As far as possible, we have endeavoured | 
always to know something of the previous | 
training and associations of a pupil ; if these | 
should be altogether unfavourable we should 
decline to receive her ; or, if doubtful, should | 
quietly arrange for her having as little inter- | 
course as possible at first with the other 
girls, until we had had sufficient’ opportuni- | 





the mother who said to the principal of a 
school, “My Charlotte is such a dear 
English girl that, do you know, she positively 
refuses to learn French, and it is really quite 
useless to try to teach it to her.” 

We have been sometimes asked whether 
we do not find that girls are discouraged 
from making any great advances in educa- 
tiqn by the fathers and brothers who make 





ties of observing her character and general | fun of a girl’s learning. But we have never 
tone. If these were likely to have an inju-| found any pupil thus discouraged from making 
rious influence in the school, we should feel| sound and honest progress, even in those 
compelled to request she might be removed | studies which have only recently been in- 
at once; for, harsh as such a measure might | cluded in the school course of a girl’s educa- 
seem in cases where a girl was not to blame /|tion. Genuine attainments cannot but com- 
for early neglect or bad associations, we|mand respect from those who themselves 
should never venture to retain her with the|know their value. And the probability is 
idea that better training and better associates | that such fathers and brothers are either 
would quickly make her all that a young | imperfectly educated themselves, or that the 
girl should be. There are always, in every |girl’s “learning” was only a smattering of 
school, many girls whose elevation is epee | seene advanced subject, so superficially 
tained by the high tone of those around | studied and vaguely understood, as naturally 
them ; but, should such girls fall in with a;to afford amusement to masculine minds. 
companion of a different stamp, there is a} Ostentation and pedantry can never fail to be 
great danger of their sinking to the lower | ridiculous ; and the quick wit of a schoolboy 
level ; and, on this account, it is always too} who has a thorough and genuine acquaint- 
great a risk to attempt the improvement of a/ ance with a subject, cannot resist the temp- 
girl, whose mind and manners have become | tation of a laugh at his sister if she, while 
deteriorated, in a school amongst other) professing to compete with him in his studies, 
girls. If it be well known that the principal | displays the fact that she knows little more 
of a school is thoroughly firm on this point, | of them than vague notions and meaningless 
it will rarely occur that she will be asked to|/names. ‘The commonest and chief difficul- 
take a pupil whom she cannot retain in the|ties which arise from the parents in the 
school. education of girls are caused by parental 

The subject of the school connection | vanity, and by two great an importance being 
introduces that of the place the parents of|attached to the “sound” of things. In 
the pupils hold in regard to the school. It} order to gratify the first, many parents will 
is by all means desirable to secure their | sacrifice the real progress of their daughters 
thorough co-operation and sympathy in the|to an immediate effect which shall astonish 
education and training of their children,'their friends. Thus, for instance, if a girl 
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sear drawing, an ambitious parent will be | nestly that their daughters should actually 
impatient of the process by which she is} know what they are being taught, and learn 
taught the rules of the art, and the correct} to care more for the genuine results, and to 
and facile use of her pencil; and would |attach less importance to the mere name, 
prefer that, with the assistance of her master,| there is little hope that female education 














she should execute some large pictures, such } will be more accurate and thorough. 


as might be shown to admiring friends, even | 
though when she left school she had not} 
acquired skill enough to sketch the simplest | 
object correctly. | 

The sacrifice which many persons will| 
make to the mere name of a thing often) 
causes them to become the dupes of unprin- 
cipled teachers. Thus the satisfaction which 
some parents feel in stating that they are 
paying such and such an amount for the 
education of their daughters, and the rivalry 
which often exists among the xouveaux riches 
on this point is a strong temptation to de- 
mand large sums for what may really be) 
worth but litttle. One of the class just men- | 
tioned was recommended a school for her'| 
daughter, in which the children of gentlemen | 
were receiving an advanced and liberal edu- 
cation. Qh, no,” she replied, “ that school | 
would not suit us; I should not think of} 
sending my girl anywhere where the bills 
were less than £200 a year!” The same 
false feeling is sometimes shown in the sums 
paid to certain noted professors for a very | 
small amount of instruction. An advanced | 
teacher is most useful at a certain point, but 
for pupils who have not attained that, his| 
instructions are either incomprehensible, or | 
he is obliged to carry his lessons back to the 
rudiments of the art, thus giving to his pupil 
what might have been taught with equal suc- 
cess by a teacher of a different grade. The 
story is told (and many principals of schools 
will agree that it is not wholly incredible) of 
a lady. to whom it was proposed that her 
daughter should begin mathematics. She at) 
once assented, giving as a reason, that it/ 
“seemed to be really quite the thing now for | 
girls to learn mathematics, but,” she added, 
“TJ should like her to have lessons from a| 
first-class Cambridge man—a Senior Wrangler 
or something of the sort. Of course we| 
should have to pay a good deal, but there | 
would be no occasion for her to carry it very | 
far.” | 
secure good instruction, but that she might 
have the satisfaction of saying that her 


The object to be attained was not to! 





| bills sent in to the parents. 


It may not, perhaps, be out of place here 
to say something of the plan often pursued 
in girls’ schools of including in the general 
school course nothing more than the ele- 
ments of a very meagre education, a separate 
charge being made for instruction in any 
other subjects taught in the school, as well 
as for a variety of other matters connected 


|with the necessary expenses of keeping up 


the establishment. The effect of this is, 
that the sum named as the ordinary school 
fees is only about half the amount of the 
In many cases 
this is vexatious and annoying, because it 
prevents a correct estimate being formed of 
the probable expense of educating a girl at a 
certain school; and the general influence 
of the plan on the school work and the girls 
themselves is still more deplorable. Instead 
of all the pupils in one class working together 
at the same studies, there are two or three 
girls learning one “ extra,” and three or four 
more another, while some, who look upon 
themselves as enjoying the privilege of 
wealth, undertake “all the extras,” with little 
regard to talent or previous progress. Edu- 
cation has thus come to be regarded too 
much as something to be bought, by those 
who can pay for it; and its advantages are 
Jooked upon rather as a sign of wealth than 
as valuable for their own sakes. The stan- 
dard of education also in the school can 
never be maintained at a fixed high degree, 
but must vary according to the means or 
caprices of the parents of the pupils. 

Some experience of a different plan has 
tested its practicability and proved its value, 
and it may be useful to those who feel the 
defects of the present system, but fear to 
venture on achange, to know that it has been 
tried with the best results. The school fees 
are arranged in three gradations, each of 
which is sufficient to cover the expenses of 
a pupil’s education at a certain stage and in 
a certain class. In these are included the 
entire cost of the general instruction of the 
pupil in every subject necessary to a liberal 











daughter was learning mathematics of some| education. Advanced lessons from any special 
noted professor. And yet, probably, she had | professors, such as a pupil may require for a 
been quite satisfied that her sons should | time, in order to further the proficiency she 
begin their study of the same science under! has already attained in any art or study, are 
some competent but wholly undistinguished a separate charge from the school fees. By 
teseher. Until parents demand more ear-| the adoption of this man it has been found 
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that the general standard of education among 
the pupils is greatly elevated ; that they mani- 
fest an increased interest in their studies from 
the fact of their being shared by every mem- 
ber of the class in which they are working ; 
and they learn to 100k on every subject as a 
necessary element of a good education, and not 
as “ an extra” reserved for those only who can 
afford to learn it. 

The fees for boarders are fixed in accord- 
ance with the style of living and house ex- 
penses, so as to prevent the necessity for in- 
creasing the bills by a variety of separate 
charges for essential requirements. The rent 
of a well-situated house in any town large 
enough to be a centre of education is now-a- 
days a serious expense ; and the spread of 
more enlightened views on the subject of 
ventilation prevents the crowding of pupils 
into so small a space ; an advance, therefore, 
in school fees must necessarily follow. The 
admission also of a larger number of subjects 
into the usual course of study for girls, and 
the demand that these shall be taught by 
thoroughly efficient teachers, add to the un- 
avoidable expenses of the education. But 
while the comfort and health of the pupils 
are liberally provided for, and every due 
means of culture is procured, there is surely 
no need to supply the elements of luxury 
and ostentation to girls. These it is which 
add so much to the necessary outlay for edu- 
cational and household expenses, and which 
render the cost of maintaining a girl at some 
superior school so enormous. And it is in 
schools of this description that those luxuri- 
ous and extravagant habits are acquired by 
girls which are so ruinous to them in after 
life. The style of living for the children in 
many families of the upper and professional 
classes is far more simple than that adopted 
in some schools where the attendance of a 
maid at the toilette, fires in the bedrooms 
when not required for health, expensive wines 
on the table, exemption from attention to 
the little repairs needed in the wardrobe, 
create in girls that taste for luxury and 
tendency to self-indulgence which every 
right-minded parent of whatever position 
seeks to check rather than to  encou- 
rage. The domestic arrangements made for 
her children by a judicious mother of a re- 
fined and educated class form a very good 
criterion of the general style of living which 
it is desirable to adopt in a school ; and for 
the cost of this the school fees should be 
fixed sufficiently high. Certain things re- 
quired for exceptionally delicate children, 
or in cases of temporary indisposition, may 





be fairly made separate items in the school 
accounts. 

One other question remains to be touched 
upon in regard to the formation of a school, 
and that is the best means of obtaining pupils. 
Various agencies are employed by different 
principals for this purpose—some of them 
being merely straightforward attempts to call 
attention to really sound educational advan- 
tages; others partaking more of the nature 
of an effort to produce a false effect. 
Amongst the former are advertisement of 
the school in the columns of the newspapers, 
the circulation of prospectuses, applications 
to parents for the promise of pupils, &c. ; 
and among the latter may be included the 
various means employed for producing an 
imposing impression, but which fail to se- 
cure the real education of the pupils. 

The spread of more enlightened views on the 
subject of education increasingly lessens the 
efficacy of external agencies in maintaining 
a school connection; and it will more and 
more be proved that no plan is really so 
sound, so true, and so ultimately successful, 
as to seek constantly to make all the educa- 
tional advantages and the general arrange- 
ments as complete as possible, and to trust 
to the good sense of the public for appreciat- 
ing them. A well-conducted school, where 
the teaching is good and the training careful, 
does not really need the public eulogy of its 
principal in order to obtain pupils. Its most 
telling advertisements will be the pupils them- 
selves, and these, as they go forth into the 
world, sufficiently publish the worth of the 
education they have received. 

Competition, as in all other businesses and 
professions, often serves as a wholesome 
stimulus in pressing towards a high aim. But 
no sound advantage is gained by that kind of 
rivalry which often exists between schools, 
where one endeavours to outvie another in 
external display, in munificent domestic ar- 
rangements, in the mere notoriety of the 
professors. It is far better to look only to 
the genuine well-being of the pupils, and, 
keeping this ever in view, to pursue calmly 
whatever plans appear the wisest and the 
best. Much useless vexation of spirit and 
much wasteful expenditure of resources will 
thus be avoided, and the best of all success, 
the only one worth struggling for—the real 
culture and sound improvement of the pupils 
—will be more securely attained. 

It may be added, that no educational work 
can be vigorously and happily carried on if 
the principal of the school is cramped and 
fettered by attempts to imitate other schools, 
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or to conform her plans to the wishes and, the same time, the seclusion of a school life 
caprices of various individuals. She must | has a tendency to produce one-sided views 
have some fixed ideas in regard to education, | and favourite crotchets; and against these it 
to which she feels compelled to cling by| is especially needful to guard, so as to be in 
virtue of a steadfast loyalty to what she be-| readiness to look without prejudice on new 
lieves to be the right and the wise—and| views of education, and to keep up in the 
these she cannot lightly or weakly yield. At) marchof the faithful army of light and progress. 








ON FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


AmonG the Arabs, the patriarchal system 
still prevails. Our law courts, with all their 
refinements and technicalities, are unknown. 
All differences are brought before the sheik, 
who determines them then and there by the 
light of experience and common sense ; and 
instant justice is meted out to both parties. 

Now it chanced that four Arabs possessed 
a horse in common, each owning one-fourth 
of the animal, Unfortunately he went lame 
in one leg. ‘The remedy proposed was to 
fire it. Numbers One, Two, and Three, the 
owners of the sound legs, on being consulted 
by Number Four, expressed no objection. 
Accordingly the operation was duly per- 
formed, and the sore leg tied up with a 
bundle of tow. Unluckily, however, a spark 
from the hot iron found its way into the tow; 
and, the horse having limped into a field of 
wheat, after smouldering for some time it set 
fire to the crop. The owner of course sum- 
moned the four Arabs before the sheik. 
Quoth Numbers One, Two, and Three, in 
chorus—“ It’s all the fault of that unlucky 
Number Four! First, 42s leg goes lame, thus 
losing us the services of the animal; and 
then, as if that wasn’t enough, Ae—at least 
his leg, which is all the same—goes and sets 
fire to Ali’s crop. Clearly, O Cadi, he must 
pay the damages.” 

“Truly,” said the Cadi, “I am of that 
opinion myself; and I hereby order——.” 

“ Nay but, O Cadi,” said Number Four, 
“ hear me, I pray.” 

“To what purpose, O son of Mustapha ? 
The case is clear.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, let me speak.” 

“Speak then, O perverse man! but be 
brief.” 

“T say then,” rejoined the son of Mus- 
tapha, “ that the fault lies wholly with Num- 
bers One, Two, and Three. Jy leg was 
fired, and they themselves admit that the 
horse was unable to stand thereon. Now if 
their three legs had not dragged my leg into 
the corn-field—which by-the-bye was a tres- 
pass—the crop would never have been set on 
fire.” 


“Verily,” quoth the cadi, stroking his 
beard, “the ways of Allah are wonderful! 
The son of Mustapha is right. Let the three 
pay for the corn, and give him a sheep, for 
teaching his sheik a lesson in the adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

The moral is obvious. Never judge by 
first impressions. And yet there is often 
much truth in them. The mind, at’ the 
moment of first contact with a new character 
or combination of circumstances, appears to 
possess a delicate and subtle power of recep- 
tivity, which familiarity soon blunts and 
destroys. It seems to have some affinity to 
|instinct in animals. We feel that so-and-so is 
the case, but should be puzzled to state why. 
How often we see this in children ; and not 
less in dogs. Some people they take to at 
once. Others, on the contrary, they cannot 
abide. If you ask them why they like them, 
the one will tell you— Because they are 
nice ;” and doubtless the others, if they could 
speak, would say much the same. Nor is 
this mere caprice. Such people may be 
rough-looking, old, ugly, and on the surface 
unattractive ; but you will almost invariably 
find, if you get to know them, that there is 
| something lovable underneath. And again, 
there are some people, good-looking, polite, 
|kind—at least as far as one can see; but 
|there is an indefinable something which 
|prevents children (and dogs) from coming 
ito them in confidence, and sharing their 
|fancies and interest. We all remember the 
epigram,— 

“*T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this, at least, I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 





In practice, first impressions are often 
correct at the two opposite ends of the scale, 
i.¢, with the very ignorant and the very 
experienced. A lady may neither know, nor 
profess to know, anything of business ; but 
for all that, if you are in perplexity, and, 
| dropping technicalities, can give her an out- 
‘line of the matter in hand, you will often find 
(especially if persons as well as things have to 
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be taken into account), that her opinion is 
well worth listening to. Moliére used to 
read over his plays to his old housekeeper 
before they were performed in public; and 
we are told that her judgment as to the good 
or bad points was almost invariably ratified 
by the audience afterwards. On the other 
hand, the man of large and varied experience 
first catches, and then draws conclusions 
from, indications, that would escape an ordi- 
nary eye. 

When I was a boy, we had a theory that 
if, in shooting flying, you steadily fixed your 
eye on the bird, raised the gun, and when it 
reached your shoulder, without taking aim 
pulled the trigger, the gun would be pointed 
straight, and you would hit. And so in point 
of fact you did, /—and here was the difficulty 
—you could really, so to speak, act on your 
first impression. But the least thought of 
aiming, or a glance along the barrel to see if 
it was straight, spoilt it all. Just so in many 
other things. Accept your first impression, 
and act upon it, and you may probably be 
right; try to reason on it, and you are almost 
sure to be wrong. It was said of some great 
lawyer, I think Lord Eldon, that his off-hand 
suggestions after hearing a case were almost 
invariably correct, but that if he reserved 
judgment, he was often wrong. He saw so 
much both for and against, that he became 
fairly puzzled, and the Chancellor’s “I doubt” 
passed into a proverb. Of course you may 
discard impressions altogether ; think of, or 
better still, put down on paper, the reasons 
for and against, and having duly weighed 
both, decide. Only if you do reason, reason 
correctly. 

There are some people who impress favour- 
ably all those with whom they come in con- 
tact. As Goldsmith says of Garrick,— 

‘* He cast off his friends, like a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when ‘he pleased he could whistle 

them back.” 

And this power does not by any means de- 
pend on mere personal advantages. Charles 
Fox and Wilkes were notably ugly men, and 
yet the former was a universal favourite, and 
the latter once said, “Give me a quarter of 
an hour’s start, and I do not fear the hand- 
somest man of the day as my rival.” Sheridan 
too, by the irresistible charm of his manner, 
not only won over an angry creditor, who 
had come resolved to have his money or 
his debtor’s person, to depart unpaid, but 
actually persuaded him before he left to lend 
him another £50 ! 

How then, and to what extent, can this 
power of impressing favourably be acquired ? 





In its highest degree, no doubt, it must be 
born with a man. “ Poeta nascitur non fit ;” 
and the same may be said of a man like 
Sheridan. But we can all render ourselves 
agreeable or the contrary, and it is quite 
worth taking pains to acquire a pleasant ad- 
dress. The chief art consists in putting 
those around you at their ease. ‘To do this 
you must be—not ¢vy to be—at ease yourself. 
Nothing is so contagious as stiffness and for- 
mality. Some people are never easy and 
natural, and consequently make all around 
them uncomfortable. And this does not 
always arise from pride, but quite as often 
from shyness and mauvaise honte. 

A quick perception of other people’s feel- 
ings is another requisite. If, with the best 
intentions, you are always, so to speak, tread- 
ing on other people’s corns, though you beg 
their pardon, you cannot expect to leave a 
favourable impression behind. See how 
some excellent people treat their poorer 
neighbours. They will walk into a cottage 
without knocking, take a seat unasked, 
question the poor hardworking wife about 
her husband’s earnings, tell her how untidy 
her cottage looks, and how ragged her little 
boy’s coat is, give her plenty of good advice, 
adding, perhaps, that she may send up next 
day for soup or a coal-ticket; and then 
depart with the air of people who have done 
a virtuous action. But put yourself in her 
place, my friend, and see how you would 
like this style of thing. Do you think the 
poor mother does not know as well as you 
how untidy her cottage is, which she is too 
weary to set to rights, and how ragged little 
Tom’s coat is, which she has patched till she 
can patch it no longer? 

Suppose your aristocratic acquaintance, 
Lady Brusque, came into your drawing-room, 
seated herself unasked, and after some ordi- 
nary conversation, proceeded to inquire 
whether it was six, or ony five hundred a 
year that your husband’s living was worth, 
because if so she would, as a friend, really 
advise you to do without a second house- 
maid ; and as to the new curtains for your 
drawing-room, the patterns of which you 
were looking over when she came in, she 
has some at the Hall, which were got for the 
housekeeper’s room, and only used for a few 
months, and if you will send up for them to- 
morrow, “I'll make you a present of them, 
my dear.” Now what sort of impression do 
you think this would make on you? 

I think that—where the education and 
training have been such that there is nothing 
obtrusively disagreeable —self-forgetfulness, 
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or rather forgetfulness of self, and withal an|what I said or did? Was I quite fair to him, 
honest desire to please, nearly always pro-|and did he see as clearly as I did the effect 
duce a pleasant impression. The man who | of the concession which he made, and which 
is always thinking of “my house,” “my|I instantly grasped at, and tied him down to?” 
dinner,” “my dignity,” of course fails; but} Now, my friend, if this is your feeling, act 
so also does the fidget who is for ever fancy- | upon it atonce. Go straight to your friend 
ing that he has neglected this guest, and| or neighbour, and have it out.. Say that you 
overlooked that, and “ W7// you change your} wish to be honest and above board, place 
chair, as there is a draught in that corner?” | clearly before him the full effect of what he 
and “ Do you prefer pale ale to claret ? be-| agrees to, and if he opens his eyes in dismay 
cause we'll send out and get some in a|at the liabilities he has unwittingly incurred, 
moment,” and so on ad infinitum. |—set him free straightway, and make a fresh 
Condescending people also are very ob-|agreement. You may have lost your ad- 
jectionable. They give you two fingers when | vantage, but, as one said of old, “‘ Thou hast 
they meet you; and I once knew a lady of| gained thy brother.” 
title, who to another who was untitled pre-| It is amusing to watch, either in the case of 
sented her left hand! The best way is to/| others or—if you are a philosopher—in your 
patronise them in return. Ask after the|/own, how some impressions gradually tone 
Honourable Augustus, who had to leave the | down, until like .a dissolving view they fade 
Guards ; and be so glad to hear that he was| out, and an exactly opposite one takes their 
not cashiered, but only ordered to resign} place. You remember the chancellor who 
his commission. ‘Then add that you have a | had a habit of talking tohimself. <A barrister 
brother in Australia, and you'll write and/he had never heard was pleading before him, 
beg him to do what he can for the poor|and being a nervous man, made a sad mess 
fellow. I fear, however, that you will not|of the commencement of his speech. Said 
make a very favourable impression on ¢/em. | his lordship to himself, in a very low but per- 
However, if you really wish honestly to| fectly audible voice,—‘ What a fool that man 
please, you will seldom fail. I say honestly|is!” However, as he got into his subject, his 
—which implies that self-interest has nothing | nervousness wore off, and being really an able 
to do with the wish. Mere simulated polite-| man, he caused his lordship to ejaculate in an 
ness, however well put on, will very seldom under tone,—“ Not such a fool as I thought, 
deceive. Buta frank, genuine, hearty manner, | though!” At the conclusion, however, he 
especially if the possessor has delicacy and | argued so admirably, that to the great amuse- 
refinement as well, will very seldom fail. Here | ment of those sitting near him, the chancellor 
—as indeed in most things— we come back to} muttered,—“ Why, it’s Z that was the fool 
the Christian’s Handbook, which though not | after all!” 
intended as a manual of politeness, teaches} The permanency of some impressions is a 
us that in its highest form. The key-note of all | very curious thing. Why should certain im- 
true politeness is contained in the precept,| ages, formed in a moment, stand out amidst 
“What ye would that men should do to you, | thousands of others after the lapse of years, 
do ye even so to them.” Carry this into} like rocks in the ocean of oblivion which has 
practice, and you cannot fail to please. ‘covered all the rest? One can imagine that 
As regards the use to be made of impres-|a sudden and awful shock, as in the case of 
sions, if they tend towards good, you cannot | the wife of John Brown, who saw her husband 
act upon them too soon. “I almost think| tried, condemned, and shot, by Claverhouse, 
I ought to do so and so,” you say; “but I/all in the space of five minntes, and “ whose 
don’t know that it’s absolutely necessary,”— | eyes lost their brightness from the moment 
“that letter should be answered by rights,”—| when the smoke of the death-shot blew 
“T half promised to call on that sick person,” | across them,” would stamp its impress on all 
—and so on. Now in such a case there is| her future life; but how account for those 






































no motto like “ Do it, and it will be done.” 
Set to work, clear off all your arrears, and 
then rest with an easy and contented mind. 
So in greater things. You have finished 
some troublesome piece of business with a 
friend or neighbour, and, as we say, made a 
good thing of it. But on thinking it over, 
you do not feel quite satisfied. ‘ Did I not,” 
you say to yourself, “go a little too far in 








trifling incidents of childhood which rise be- 
fore you in a moment, if you close your eyes 
and think? The day you and your brother 
took that sparrow’s nest from the big fir-tree 
—that little spelling book with a brown cover, 
containing the story of the boy who always 
said “ Don’t care,” and consequently came to 
a bad end—that mug you used to have at 
breakfast with “a present from Ramsgate” in 
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gilt letters on it—and a thousand other trifles. 


before and since, and you never cared parti- 
cularly for either the brown book or the mug, 
and yet if you shut your eyes, every dog’s ear 
and finger-mark on the one, and every flour- 
ish in the Ramsgate of the other, stand out 
before you like a stereoscopic picture. Per- 
haps the idea of the Romans, who use the 
phrase, “ revolvere animo,” literally to “ roll 
back in your mind ”—is after all the correct 
one. They seem to have likened the memory 
to one of their own rolls of parchment, which, 
being wound like a map abouta cylinder, was 
held sideways, and unrolled from one side 
to the other as you read or wrote. In sucha 
case, if you wanted to refer to anything past, 
you had to reverse the movement, and roll 
back the document till you came to it. To 
carry out the simile : the parchment in early 
youth being quite new and soft, both accepts 
impressions with the greatest readiness, and 
retains them when once made. As, however, 
the individual grows older, and still more in 
extreme old age, the material is so tough that 
it takes more force to make an impression, 
and when made it has far less permanency. 
Still the impressions do exist. More than one 
person who has been saved when on the point 
of drowning has left it on record, that during | 
the last second or two before he lost con-| 
sciousness, his whole life seemed to flash be- | 

fore him, not only in its salient points, but in | 
the minutest details which he had apparently | 
forgotten five minutes after they occurred. 
And perhaps something of this kind will take 
place at the last great day, so that the soul 
under judgment will in an instant, as by a 
lightning-flash, obtain a connected view of 
its whole past history, and see, with a vivid- 
ness and reality which renders self-deception 
impossible, the goal to which the past life was 
ever tending. Then, as from some lofty 














mountain-top, the path will be seen running! 
like a silver thread through the landscape of 


bygone years; now hidden in gloomy woods 
and valleys, now again emerging into the 


bright sunshine ; now opposed by hills, and | 


winding till it seems almost turning back upon 
itself; then, towards the close, speeding 
swiftly down-hill till it comes to the broad 
river, unlike all the former streams, without a 
bridge, and disappears in the obscurity that 
lies beyond the veil. 

And who can imagine or paint in words the 
first impressions of that unknown world? 
Even the sacred writers themselves take 
refuge here in negatives. No hunger, thirst, 
or pain; no sin or sorrow; no night there. 
But, the other side of the picture! The 
powers here so cramped and hampered by our 
mortal bodies, there expanding without limit 
in the sunshine of eternity. Proofs of the 
wisdom and providence of God, which here 
we elaborate with pains and research from His 
visible creation, bursting upon our astonished 
sight, and seen in all their bearings at a glance. 
All the perplexities of our life here, unravelled 
at once and for ever. The “ prosperity of 
the wicked,” that seeming inconsistency which 
has so tried God’s servants from David 
downward, perfectly explained and set at rest. 
|The friends and relatives we have lost, re- 
| stored to us in unfading youth and beauty ; 
and in place of that mournful motto which is 
written on all that is bright and beautiful /c7e, 
and which saddened our Lord’s heart among 
‘all the glories of the Jerusalem temple—that 
“ passing away” inscribed on all things be- 


longing to this mortal life—all ¢here will bear 


on its front the stamp of eternity ; first im- 
pressions which here are mostly too favour- 
able, will there fall far below the reality ; and 
the soul, as age after age it grows in wisdom 
and intellect from contact with Deity itself, 
will still own that it is beyond its highest 
power to conceive “what God has prepared 
for them that love Him.” 
C. W. GOODHART. 
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SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 


AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


CHAPTER IV,—UNDER THE ELMS, SMITHFIELD. | Very easy, as Fitz-Osbert scarcely allowed a 
‘* Freedom’s battle, once begun, } day sl 90 without haranguing the people. 
Though bafiled oft, is ever won.” | Moreover, there were traitors in his own 
|camp, men who were ready to sacrifice their 
Nor content with having deserted England) master for a very small consideration. This 
for years, nor with the great sacrifices his| was the time for Grob to have his revenge. 
people had made to ransom him, King | He was actively engaged in giving the city 
Richard left the country again after a short) authorities details of the great conspiracy of 
stay of two months, never to return. He/ which itwas believed Fitz~Osbert was the head. 
was engaged in a series of fruitless little wars | Already, so he affirmed, the Longbeard had 
with his old enemy, Philip of France, and | enrolled fifty thousand persons by name into 
new taxes had to be levied to supply the a secret society spread all over the land. 
necessary funds. On the city of London, as) These persons he declared were collecting 
the wealthiest spot in the land, fell the great} all the weapons they could get, wherewith to 
weight of the assessment, and the mayor and | resist their enemies and demolish their forti: 
aldermen, having it in their power to arrange | fied houses. 
how the money should be raised, managed,) Hubert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by making it a poll-tax instead of an income-| Justicier of the realm and virtual regent of 
tax, to compel the poorer citizens to bear the | England, was a man who had no doubt what 
heaviest part of the burden. /ought to be done. As Bishop of Salisbury 
But Longbeard was on the watch, and he had been seduced by enthusiasm, and had 
stood up in the Common Council to frustrate | fought in the Holy Land in company with 
this injustice. His efforts were unavailing,|his friend Archbishop Baldwin. His own 
he was overwhelmed with abuse by the alder- | experience in that disastrous expedition, and 
manic party and called a traitor and a fire-| the light it threw upon human nature, had 
brand. ‘led him to the conclusion that there was 
“It is ye who are the traitors,” cried he, | nothing in the world so dangerous as enthu- 
“to the King and the realm; and since|siasm. For an individual afflicted with the 
justice cannot be had, I will go to King) malady he would have thought a strait jacket 
Richard and denounce to him how ye op-' sufficient; but for one who was infecting 
press his people and defraud his treasury.” | thousands, the peace of the realm required 
Fitz-Osbert was as good as his word: that| his extermination. By no means a cruel man, 
night he set out for Canterbury, accompanied he was yet prepared to destroy such an one 
by Sir Eger and Nigel Breakspear, and before | with the same energy with which he would 
three or four days had elapsed they were in| have sought to trample out a fire or stop a 
Normandy and in the presence of the King. | pestilence. 
Kneeling before Richard, his right hand up-| In his eyes an enthusiast was a madman, 
lifted, he claimed the King’s royal peace and | and force and craft were the only weapons 
protection for the poor people of London, | with which to conquer him. His first act 
denouncing in indignant terms the wrongs) was to give orders at once to close the City 
endured by the lower order of citizens, and | gates, and to declare it treasonable to go 
so wrought on the King that he obtained a | beyond its walls. 
promise of immediate redress. A rebuke} Longbeard was then summoned to appear 
was administered to the Corporation, and| before the King’s council at Westminster, 
they were ordered to raise the money in a| charged with the crime of inflaming the poor 
more equitable manner. and middling people with a love of liberty 
The Norman party were amazed at the and happiness. Clad in his russet frock and 
Longbeard’s audacity and his influence with | clouted shoes, he went, accompanied by a 
the King. Archbishop Hubert, the Justicier, | vast concourse of the poorer citizens. 
who had hitherto regarded his proceedings} The butchers left their stalls in East 
as part of the chronic city strife and useful in|; Chepe; and marched armed with ‘ their 
keeping the authorities in check, now took }cleavers at the head of the procession, 
alarm. The aldermen were not slow in| Other trades followed ; then came the leader 
sending proofs of their opponent’s growing | himself, surrounded by a body-guard carrying 
power and seditious intentions. This was|swords and daggers. Nearly every man in 
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the crowds that swarmed through the streets 
and on the high road to Westminster had 
armed himself as best he could, so great was 
the excitement and enthusiasm. 

The Council was in great perturbation at 
the sight of the enormous crewds, but their 
fears were much allayed by the quiet assurance 
of Archbishop Hubert, who suggested a 
course of judicious coaxing as the best po- 
licy under the circumstances. So they ap- 
peared to listen with courtesy to the Long- 
beard, and declared that the King’s injunc- 
tions ought to be obeyed. Soothed by this 
appearance of justice, the people began to 
disperse, and then the Justicier commenced 
to take active measures to crush the incipient 
rebellion and to destroy its leader. 

But the people must first be rendered in- 
capable of resistance, and this the Justicier 
hoped to effect by a farther trial of his in- 
valuable art of coaxing. Convoking a folk- 
mote at Paul’s Cross, he arrayed himself in 
his archiepiscopal vestments and harangued 
the people himself. He did not trust much, 
however, to the mere display of his spiritual 
dignity. He took care that it should be 
well supported by an imposing force of men- 
at-arms. He began by assuring them in the 
King’s name that justice should be done, 
but that anything like a rising would be 
checked by the severest measures. He 
hinted that the Tower and fortifications were 
in the hands of the authorities, and that 
therefore the slightest outbreak must end 
in the condign punishinent of every one con- 
cerned. 

Then, finding the people wavering and 
irresolute, he offered to open the gates, on 
condition of their giving the Government 
hostages for their good behaviour. The 
people thought they had done enough for 
justice and liberty by giving up a whole 
day’s work, and shouting so that their throats 
were hoarse for a week, they therefore lis- 
tened to the prudent men who said they were 
going too far, threw up their caps and cheered 
the Archbishop. On the strength of this 
popular reaction the children of some of 
Longbeard’s associates were at once seized 
and handed over to the Justicier to be kept 
as a guarantee of their parents’ good beha- 
viour. 

His success emboldened Hubert to pro- 
ceed against the leader himself; but it was 
still necessary to act with caution, lest the 
people should suddenly take alarm. Spies 
were set to watch Fitz-Osbert, and armed 
men continually lay in ambush waiting a fa- 
vourable opportunity to arrest him. 








Events had proceeded so rapidly during 
the last few days, that when Sir Eger arrived 
at Dover, which he did just at this juncture, 
he was quite ignorant of the state of affairs 
in London. He had remained behind to plead 
his own cause with the King, and had every 
reason to be satisfied with his success; for 
Richard had admitted the justice of his claim, 
and had promised to place him in possession 
of his estates without delay. 

Directly he landed in England he heard 
rumours of a rising in London, and as he 
approached the city, darker tidings eame from 
all directions. He made his way without 
delay to the Longbeard’s house, but it was 
shut up and deserted. ‘Then he and his 
squire tried to find some of the patriot’s dis- 
ciples, but they had either moved their 
lodging, or were hiding themselves, for their 
neighbours professed to be ignorant even of 
their existence. At last Nigel thought of the 
old clerk of St. Mary-le-Bow, and him they 
found, but overwhelmed with indignation and 
grief. 

“Alas!” said he, “they have murdered 
him, and the people did nothing.” 

Sir Eger was silent ; his sorrow was great, 
the more so because he had been absent pur- 
suing his own interests in the hour of his 
friend’s dire extremity. At last he said,— 
“ Tell us, good father, how it came about.” 

Then the priest told him all that had 
happened from the return of Longbeard from 
France to the Archbishop’s harangue at Paul’s 
Cross. 

“ But,” said he, “Hubert was set upon his 
death, men lay in ambush everywhere. At 
last he was seen walking in this very street 
with only seven of his companions. Two 
knights, who had a band of men-at-arms, 
hidden in a neighbouring house, suddenly 
spoke to him as if they were friends. Ina 
moment the armed men rushed out and tried 
to seize him. Fitz-Osbert drew his dagger 
and killed one of his assailants, a man 
named Geoffrey, on the spot. Matins had 
just been sung, the priests had left the church, 
and I had stayed behind to bestow the daily 
dole, when suddenly there was a scuffle, and 
in rushed Fitz-Osbert and his men fighting 
desperately at every step. Well he knew the 
church, and without more ado, he made for 
the belfry, and his men with him. Nathless 
but one could pass at a time, and when the 
last got in they barricaded the door, and were 
safe as men in a citadel. 

“ Quick the news flew to Westminster, and 
a knight came posting from the Archbishop 
with orders to burn the Tower. Sacrilege, you 
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will say, Sir Knight, ay, true; but men like/and gape and stare to see a young girl walk 
the Justicier stop at nothing. Not only| about on stilts, or Jack Pudding grin through 
would he murder our Longbeard, but hej} a horse-collar. 

would even destroy in his fury this holy and| But the scene was far different now. Win- 
beautiful house of God. Faggots were piled| ter was drawing near, the night was chilly, 
around the door, and the unhappy prisoners, | and the moon gleamed cold and remorseless 
half choked, burst their way through the|on the dreary, deserted spot. A few figures 
burning wood, and leaped into the street. stole gloomily about, or stood in groups 

“In an instant the men-at-arms fell on} pointing to some tall trees which formed a sort 
Fitz-Osbert. One of them—it was Geoffrey’s | of avenue at the western end of the market- 
son—ran a dagger into his side. Fainting| place, but none dared approach; for the 
with loss of blood, they tied his feet to the| flashing light of armour and of spear-heads 
tail of a horse, and dragged him through the}made it evident the place was guarded. 
mire and filth, and over the flints of London | This, then, was the spot sacred to patriotism 
streets, to the Tower, where the Archbishop | and to liberty, for here a martyr for England’s 
condemned him without a,trial to the death | freedom had died. 
of a traitor. Then he was dragged backagain| Sir Eger turned aside and entered the 
over the flints, and, covered with mire and| church of St. Bartholomew, where they were 
blood, taken to the Elms in Smithfield, where | singing vespers. Falling on his knees, he 
he and his seven friends were all hanged, | vowed, if God would help him, to devote his 
drawn, and quartered. Alas! the shame of/life to the same holy cause, to struggle in 
that dreadful day! Why have I lived to see | every right and noble way for the freedom 
it!” /and happiness of the realm and people of 
“ And what of Hilda?” asked Sir Eger. _| England. 

‘** Doubtless she is safe in some sanctuary, | 
for Fitz-Osbert always looked for a sharp 
and speedy passage from this world of woe. 
I would thou couldst see the sight about the 
place where he suffered. Crowds of people 
are there weeping and praying. Long ere} 
this have they destroyed every vestige of the 
fatal tree, and now all who go bring away a 
handful of earth, that they may at least have 
some relic of the martyr. Nay, they say 
many wonderful cures have been already| EARLy one morning the guests of the “Golden 
made of palsied, blind, and halt, who have | Crown” were awakened by tumultuous noises. 
found their way to the spot.” Nigel opened the casement-window, and 

The knight sympathised deeply with the | looked down the Eastchepe. 
good father’s distress at the Longbeard’s un-| “ The people have risen,” said he ; “ there 
timely end, and that evening found him a| will be bloodshed to-day.” 
pilgrim to the shrine of popular veneration.| Sir Eger rose from his couch, and saw 
He xeached it without difficulty, a large open| crowds of people with iron-headed staves, 
space irregular in shape, skirted by a number/and axes, and crowbars, surrounding the 
of small wooden houses. Trodden by| house of Joke de Josue, the sheriff. From 
myriads of feet on each successive Friday, | the windows, articles of furniture and. clothing 
the ground always seemed ploughed into/ were rapidly tossed, and fell to the ground 
dust, or ankle-deep in mire. Here from|amidst the shouts and imprecations of the 
earliest dawn came carters leading strings of}mob. Erelong flames broke from another 
horses, herdsmen with droves of cattle,| house, and the excited mob rushed pell-mell 
shepherds with barking dogs and flocks of} to the spot. Hurrying on his clothes, the 





CHAPTER V.~—OUTLAWS. 


‘* There in the woods they hid themselves, 
Under the shadows green, 
Thereby to get them vantage good 
Of all their foes unseen. 


‘* And for the conqueror’s coming there 
They privily laid wait, 
And thereby suddenly appal'd 
| His lofty high conceit.’ 

















sheep ; hither came farmers and millers to 
buy ploughs, and teams, and implements of 
husbandry ; here congregated butchers and 
skinners, chaffering, and sweating, and swear- 
ing, while up and down the noisy, shouting, 
never-ending crowd, rode earls, and barons, 
and knights, and squires, gaudily decked, and 
prancing on their gaily caparisoned palfreys. 
At times the crowd would gather into a mass, 








knight summoned the host, who informed 
them that news had just arrived of the death 
of King Richard, who had bgen killed be- 
sieging the castle of Chaluz; and that the 
people, following an old custom, were wreak- 
ing their vengeance on their oppressors, be- 
lieving the laws had no force during the 
interregnum. : 
“But surely the Justicier will proclaim 
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Prince Arthur without delay, and put an end 
to this wild confusion,” said Sir Eger. 

“ Prince Arthur will never be king,” replied 
the host. “ Possession is nine points of the 
law, and Earl John has everything in his 
hands. Fitz-Piers is hardly bold enough to 
oppose him ; besides, he would be a fool if 
he did, for we should have King Stephen’s 
times over again. The crown will descend 
from the lion to the fox.” 

Mine host was not a bad politician. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury in concert with 
Fitz-Piers, who had lately taken his place as 
Justicier, lost no time in assembling the 
barons at Westminster, and: presenting John 
to them in a speech as full of Scripture pre- 


cedent as any Puritan four centuries later | 


could have desired, prevailed upon them to 
elect him their king in spite of Arthur's 
superior claims. 

This untoward event destroyed all Sir 
Eger’s hopes, for he could expect no grace 
from King John. The only chance of re- 
covery would be to sue for justice in the 
King’s court, and to do this he would have 
to prove his identity. He determined then 
to take a journey to his birthplace, hoping 
there to find some of his father’s vassals who 
would recognise him. : 

Accordingly the knight and his squire 
departed one morning in company with a 
large number of persons of various callings, 
whose business took them all in the same 
direction. The greater part were London 
traders going to Brentford fair; there was also 
a miller or two, a few poor herdsmen and 
drovers returning from Smithfield, a couple of 
monks who had been to London to collect 
some rents belonging to their house, and a 
portly parish priest who rode on amule, and 
evidently would have no dealings with the 
said monks. 

At Brentford the strength of the party fell 
away, and at each successive town they lost 
one after the other, until they were left at the 
foot of the Cotswold hills quite alone. One 
morning they forded the Severn a little below 
Gloucester, and found themselves in the 
vicinity of a large forest. 

Their horses were ambling gently along, 
when suddenly from the woodside half+a 
dozen men clothed in green, and carrying 
long bows in their hands, leapt out. Their 
leader fell on one knee, and with mock 
courtesy exclaimed,— 

“Welcome, Sir Knight, welcome to the 
merry greenwood ; my master bids thee dine 
with him to-day.” 

Truth to say, Sir Eger was not at all dis- 








concerted at this invitation, or the manner in 
which it was given. He had heard of these 
foresters, and for divers reasons of his own 
felt he had little to lose and much to gain. 
So he merrily replied,— 

“Gramercy, brave Forester, we will not do 
discourtesy to thy noble master; lead us 
to his castle, and we will do honour to his 
cheer.” 

The little company of bowmen gathered 
round them, and turning into a green path, 
led the knight into the heart of the forest. 

“ Hold now,” quoth the knight, addressing 
the leader, ‘‘ye have not told me your master’s 
name. It would ill beseem me to present 
myself at any one’s board and not know how 
to address my host.” 

“His name,” replied the forester, “is 
William Barnesdale, the boldest yeoman in all 
the woods of Gloucestershire, and by’r lady, 
here he comes to welcome you himself.” 

A tall athletic man, clad like the rest, but 
with a large horn suspended from his neck, 
appeared in a neighbouring glade, and with 
him two or three men, whose faces Sir Eger 
felt that he had seen before. With much 
ceremony Barnesdale approached and bid him 
welcome, and the knight, in order to evince 
his desire to be on good terms with his 
captors, dismounted his horse and bowed with 
gravity to the outlaw chief. At the same 
moment two voices cried out,— 

“Tis our noble Sir Eger. Welcome, thrice 
welcome! Good Master Barnesdale, ’tis the 
Longbeard’s friend, Sir Eger de Valence!” 

In a moment the knight found himself 
amongst friends, and his welcome now be- 
came an enthusiastic one. Barnesdale led 
him by the hand to a seat in the glade, and 
all vied to do him and Nigel honour. 

The dinner was served beneath a spreading 
lime, amongst whose melliferous blossoms 
the bees kept up a quiet tune, whilst ever and 
anon the woodland music came gushing in 
like the fall of a cascade or a fountain in per- 
petual play. The repast was royal. Salmon 
from the Severn, venison and pheasants from 
the foresters’ own domain; and then the 
wine. 

“Why, Master Barnesdale, where did you 
get this wine? the like I never tasted since I 
lodged with the Templars in Cyprus.” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the outlaw, “ the 
Abbot of St. Bretwaldar is a good judge, and 
this wine was intended for his drinking ; but 
as good luck would have it, his cellarer 
brought it here instead, and methinks it has 
found a worthier throat.” é 

It was a strange scene, only possible in a 
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country where justice was sold, and might was 
the law and not right. So they chatted 
merrily. Swan and Lockyer, who the knight 
recognised as two of the principal adherents 
of the Longbeard, told him that Hilda and 


her nurse were living in safety in one of the}. 


neighbouring towns, but they themselves did 
not know where. Just then a knot of men 
approached leading a prisoner, evidently some 
knight of high degree by the quality of his 
dress and the costly trappings of his horse. 
Both he and his squire were bound, and the 
young knight walked with a defiant air as if 
he scorned the very ground on which he 
trod. 

“Here, master, is St. George himself. He 
will have none of your courtesy, but loves 
rather swords and spears. Heand his squire 
made a great fight for it, and were like to 
have killed the miller’s son. 
ing in the lodge below.” 


“What! and ye have not sent the leech? | 


Go, good Wenlock and bind up his wounds. 


He lies bleed- | 
| arms, then,’ 





And thou, Sir Furioso, know that thou’rt in | 
the woodlands, and must obey our forest laws. | 
This is my kingdom, and for the nonce thou | 
art my subject.” | 

“‘T care not, bold outlaw, what thou callest | 
thyself, it is a villain act to tie a knight’s| 
hands like a common serf.” 

“* Not so, Sir Knight, we know neither high 
nor low in our sylvan realm ; but we would 
not be discourteous even to our enemies. 
So saying he cut the rope with his short sword. 
** And now be seated, gentle sir, and take} 
some cheer. You are welcome to the green- | 
wood, though ’tis against your own will.” 

The young knight seemed mollified by | 
the courteous behaviour of the captain, and | 
raising his glass he cried,—* To our better | 
acquaintance, Sir Outlaw.” And then turning | 
to Sir Eger he said,—*“ And you, Sir Knight, 
are you a captive of this doughty yeoman 
also?” 

“ Sir Eger de Valence is our guest,” replied | 
the outlaw. 

“ Jf that is the case, good Master Barnesdale, | 
let me use a guest’s privilege, and sue for a| 
favour before I leave.” ° | 

“And thou shalt have it, whatever it be,” | 
replied the outlaw. | 

‘‘ Give me then this noble knight’s liberty?’ mt 
said Sir Eger, “ 
out of these woods ?” 

“That will I gladly do,” answered the out-| 
law; “ and forget not, Sir Knight, whenever | 
thou art in these parts, thou must always visit 
the merry greenwood and dine with William 


Barnesdale.” | 








Thus they parted with many expressions of 
goodwill, the captain and Swan and Lockyer 
all kissing Sir Eger’s hands, while the young 
knight bowed deeply, evidently impressed by 
their courteous behaviour. 

When they got into the high road again, the 
young knight, who was mounted ona thorough- 
bred Arabian, turned to his companion and said, 
“*T am much beholden to you, brave knight, 
for your courtesy. Had you not been there, 
it would have gone hard with me, for I did 
my best to slaughter them ; and doubtless had 
their companion died, I should have had to 
pay dearly for his life. And now may I ask 
thee whether I heard thy name aright? ” 

“Sir Eger de Valence is my name,” he an- 
swered ; “I have been a crusader, and am 
now on my road to learn what has become of 
my heritage.” 

“Doubly should we be companions in 
” said the other, “first because I owe 
you my liberty, second because it would seem 
that thou art the lost uncle and rightful guar- 
dian of a fair lady to whom I am bound by 
| the tenderest vows. Hast thou never heard 
of Richard de Clare ?” 

“All England knows the name of the 
gentle and chivalrous castellan of Usk,” Sir 
Eger replied, “and by my troth,” he exclaim- 
ed, glancing at the handsome form and in- 
genuous countenance of the young nobleman 
at his side, “‘ my cousin has not chosen amiss. 


| But tell me how canst thou be glad to meet 
| the man who will make thy bride a portionless 


one?” 

“Nay, Sir Eger, thou knowest me not. 
| Richard de Clare has lands in abundance, and 
|I am his only son ; moreover, it relieves me 
from the only fear I have, to wit, the king’s 
treachery. I know he has promised my 
father that Marguerite should be mine; but 


he cares neither for justice nor honour, and 
/much I fear he would sell her to one of his 


| minions to- morrow if it would answer his pur- 
pose to do so.’ 

“True, Sir Gilbert ; but in that case he will 
never recognise my ‘claim, nay, indeed, I 
| already think I have but a sorry chance of 
being lord of my own lands again.’ 

% Ay, tis a curse to the land, ” exclaimed 
the younger knight, “that we should have 
}such a king. But what can you expect of a 

man who spends all his time with loseis and 
“light 0’ loves ?” 

‘That he will treat his kingdom as he does 
them,” replied Sir Eger, “suck it hke an 
| orange, and throw the “pulp to his dogs.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE LORD OF USK. 


** A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Framed in the prodigality of nature, 

The spacious earth cannot afford again.” 
WHEN Sir Eger learnt that Richard de Clare 
was not only the guardian of his niece, but 
custodian of her estates, he at once fell in 
with Sir Gilbert’s proposal that he should 
accompany him to Usk before he proceeded 
any further on his intended visit to his birth- 
place. 

The afternoon of the day following that 
upon which they parted with the outlaws, they 
emerged from the wild forest scenery through 
which they had been journeying, and caught 
sight of the Usk rising among the densely 
wooded hills, and sparkling like a silver band 
in the sunlight. 


a little church. 


with flowers growing in wild luxuriance. 


sandstone was festooned with ivy and creep- 
ing plants, while the golden light of the 
sinking sun played through the lowermost 
branches of the trees which towered over their 
heads. Before them lay spread in peaceful 
beauty the vale of Usk, with the river winding 
in gentle reaches among the meadows. The 
distant lowing of the cattle, the hum of the 
passing bee, the continual chirp of the birds, 
and the merry voices of some idle shepherd- 
boys playing by the river-side, were the only 
sounds which they heard. 

At a turn in the road they caught sight of 
the castle. High up on the brow of a preci- 
pice its battled towers stood out against the 
blaze of the setting sun, which now poured 
its rays through an opening in the distant 
hills. The banner waved idly on the donjon- 
keep, while, far beneath, a large town lay 
peaceful and still, its blue smoke curling round 
the scarped sides of the castle hill. Suddenly 
the sweet music of the vesper-bell floated 
through the still air, and the two knights rode 
along with spirits hushed, as men entering the 
gates of paradise. 

When they reached the wooden outworks 
of the castle Sir Gilbert blew his bugle. 
Then the drawbridge descended, the ponder- 
ous portcullis was raised, and the knights, ac- 
companied by their squires, rode beneath the 
great gothic archway into the castle-court. 

Here stood the venerable castellan, a 
stately knight with long white locks, and 
clothed in flowing robes of purple velvet 








rock where the daws had their nests ; to their | perpetuate its traditions. ; 
left a village nestling under old trees around | his model, the saint of his deepest devotion ; 


| 


lined with fur. Around his waist he wore a 
girdle set with precious stones, and leant upon 
a stick with curiously-worked head in solid 
silver. 

Sir Richard de Clare was the representa- 
tive of a powerful race of barons whose pos- 
sessions lay in the March, the name by which 
the frontier between England and Wales was 
known. His ancestors had originally invaded 
these parts, and had doubtless distinguished 
themselves in the sanguinary manner of their 
times ; but Sir Richard was a gentler knight. 
Not that he was behind them in courage, but 
his was a courage subservient to justice and 
duty. His motto, “Fidelis et Verax,” ex- 
pressed the guiding principles of his life. 

Born and bred on the classic land of chi- 








On their right was a scarped | valry, his whole soul aspired to preserve and 


King Arthur was 


and if he was at times a little punctilious 


Ere long the declivity on one side of the | and somewhat pedantic in the strictness with 
road became very precipitous, but gorgeous | which he observed all the rules and forms of 
At| chivalry, he was so true to the gentle and ge- 
times it broke off into naked rock, and the red | nerous spirit which inspired those forms, that 


he was regarded with reverence by all classes, 
high and low, noble and simple. 

He was never known to have made a raid 
in his life, but every inroad on the English 
border was punished with prompt severity. 
His vassals and his serfs he regarded as his 
children, and dispensed justice among them 
with mercy and impartiality. Naturally they 
loved him as a father, and the waving fields of 
golden grain, the happy homesteads, and the 
flourishing towns of Caerleon and Usk testi- 
fied to the benign influence of his just and 
peaceful rule. 

The knights were received with a flourish 
of trumpets, and the yeomen on either side of 
the court raised their spears. Then the cas- 
tellan advanced and embraced his son with 
much affection, who in his turn presented his 
friend Sir Eger. The knight fell on one knee, 
but his venerable host immediately raised him 
and courteously conducted him into the hall. 
Here supper was served in due form, and 
here Sir Eger first met his niece,the Lady Mar- 
guerite de Valence, and was welcomed by 
her with every demonstration of interest and 
respect. ; 

The damsel was young, but tall and 
queenly ; her dark eyes flashing with poetic 
fire beneath her well-arched brows and full 
round forehead. Her brown hair hung in 
two long’plaits over her shoulders, and she was 
dressed in a'plain silk robe, with no other orna- 
ment than the two streamers which fell from 
her wrists. While many a knight attained 
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not to the simple business of writing his own 
name, there were ladies who were learned in 
almost every branch of knowledge then taught. 
Such an one was Marguerite. Not only could 
she speak both English and French, but she 
was able to converse in the ancient British or | 
Welsh tongue. In addition to an acquaint- 
ance with the liberal arts, such as the times 
could afford, she had gone through a course 





As the'last sweet tones of her voice sank 
into silence, the wind seemed to surge heavily, 
as ifastorm were beating up. No one spoke, 
or even thanked the singer. Her lover sat 
at her feet, watching the crackling log on 
the hearth, his father had fallen back in his 
great arm-chair as if in slumber, while Sir 
Eger stood, his arms folded, lost in a reverie 
in which he seemed to hear again the de- 
































of medicalteaching undera learned Thoulasan. | nunciations of Longbeard and the coming 
Often did the poor townsfolk bless her skill. | woe. 
Poor women broughttheirsickly babies; herds-| At last Sir Gilbert said, “A sad song, 
men and shepherds came with rheumatic | Marguerite ; thy old shoemaker should sing 
joints ; men-at-arms with bruised heads and | it to King John, only let him take heed that 
wounded limbs, and she cured them with her he catches him in Agrippa’s mood rather 
simples, her plasters, and her electuaries, until | than in Herod's.” 
her fame grew great. | “Why thinkest thou so badly of our king?” 
Not only did she most truly earn her| said the lady. 
title of “Lady,” or “Lafdie,” by standing| _“ Because, fair lady,'King John out-Herod’s 
daily at the castle gate and distributing| Herod, as the saying is; didst thou never 
loaves to the aged, the infirm, and the help- | hear how he murdered Arthur of Brittany 
less, but she carried the bread herself to/ with his own hand?” 
those whose just pride or utter weakness} ‘ What mean’st thou, Gilbert? What 
prevented them from appearing as suppliants | dark story is that?” asked Sir Richard. 
for her alms. More than one orphan had} “Dark enough in all conscience, my | 
she taken into her own charge, bringing them | father,” replied the young knight, “but so it | 
up within the castle, where they learnt gentle-| is openly said. I see thou doubtest me, and 
ness from her own example. For the very ser-| well thou mayest ; but I will tell thee the tale 
vitors drank in the spirit of the place. “ Like | as I heard it from Ralph, the Abbot of Cog- 
master, like man,” all were high-souled and | geshall. One night this summer I supped 
grandly courteous. The meanest could say,— | at Reading Abbey, and he told the story to 
‘*Our hoards are little, but our hearts are great.” | the guests. He learnt it from the monks of 





Yet found she time for lighter accomplish- | a You know,’ said he, ‘how King John 
> > 


ments. She con pisy deliciously nies the | defeated the French army before Mirabeau, 
virginal, sod had, learnt froma, Welak bent) and took Prince Arthur prisoner, and carried 
=. eee, gee pons concoming Sing him off to the castle of Falaise; but per- 
— pe tall ong 6 hott heed mee ; | haps you do not know that he first tried 

Ne Evening We House nore Mac ga rere’ | what soft words could do to induce him to 


round the glowing hearth in the hall, It}: hi . - 
sign his pretensions to the crown of Eng- 
was autumn, and the fitful blast blew round | ee ee 8 


; ‘land. However, his efforts were useless, for 
the castle walls, whistled up the great open | Arthur was a proud boy, and only replied 
chimney, and flapped the arras. A melan-| & Give me back my a ier ar give me 
choly, such as sometimes steals over the | pack the denkee of Maser ’ Then the 

. * = | c > . 
wont Sarr — —" ie surg? ial King turned right round and threatened to 
pee . “i ! een : “d P| put his eyes out, and would have done so, 
q Sang a little song, wich she said S€/had it not been for Hubert de Burgh, the 
had learnt from a blind old cobbler in the | sovernee of the castle, Wie would: tat : vee 
town, one of her almsmen :— | of it ’ 


‘6 Man, greedy man, grasping at power supreme, | “¢€ So the King took him away to Rouen, 
For thee created all things dost thou deem, } ldd heel q aah 
As thou shalt do, shall it be done to thee. where he cou 10 as he pleased, and where 
“ Fill up thy cup—thy cup of bitter wrong ; he was alone with an evil counsellor, one 
Do what thou wilt, whilst now thy hand is strong, Maudit, his squire, whose pleasure it was to 
Yet know for all requital shall there be. encourage his master in every wickedness. 
“Thank God for this, nor curse your hapless fate, “*QOne night the King had been carousing, 
biapte tg we ine eat ears ete when suddenly his companion turned the 
a 6 pos Fn vat wy far siviog than mA conversation on the unhappy prisoner. 
-like man, wi gat, 66 6 
Pity thyself; self-torture hast thou wrought : I would that boy were at the bottom of 
the Seine,’ exclaimed the King. 





As thou hast done must it be done to thee.” 
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“¢ And there he will never be until Courage 
is his jailer,’ replied the tempter. 

“*¢ Let us talk of this to-morrow,’ said the 
king. 

“¢ Resolution, .my lord, will not wait till 
to-morrow, replied Maudit, 

“*Then the King rose, drank deep, and 
allowed himself to be led as one enchanted. 
Ascending the tower of the keep, they came 
upon the young prince’s chamber. All was 
dark, save a glimmer of light which pierced 
the barred window and fell on the sleeper. 
Maudit touched him and said, “ Rise, Sir 
Prince, and come with me.” Arthur woke, 
mechanically tried to put on his clothes, but 
when he saw the intruder he trembled with 
horror, and his legs refused to obey him. 
Maudit told him that he was to go back to 
Falaise that night with the king. 

«Somewhat reassured, Arthur followed 
the squire down the steep stairs, and at the 
foot stood his uncle, fearful and ghastly. 
Taking a key from his pocket Maudit opened 
the doorway in the wall, motioning the king 
to pass out. Arthur followed. Maudit came 
last, and closed the door behind him. 

“‘« Then the three found themselves stand- 
ing on the brink of the Seine, now black and 
gloomy in the moonless night. There was 
no sound save the monotonous tap of the 
waters as they curled round the basement of 
the castle, and gently lapped its stones. 

“* A boat lay moored just below. The 
three entered. Maudit took the oars, the 
King and his nephew sat opposite each other. 
In a moment they shot into darkness. A 
stifled shriek was heard, and in a fewmoments 
the boat returned, and the two assassins 
stepped out and re-entered the castle as they 
left it, to bed and to sleep as they might.’ 

“ Such,” said Sir Gilbert, “ was the Abbot 
of Coggeshall’s story, believe it or not, as you 
will,” 

The good castellan sighed audibly when 
his son had concluded his recital, and said, 
‘Ah me, if this be true, then indeed are 
evil days in store for us.” 

“Take comfort, my father,” said Sir Gil- 
bert, ‘much public wrong the King cannot 
do. As long as he has such councillors 
as Pembroke, and De Warrenne, and Fitz- 
Piers the Justicier, he may live wickedly, 
but we shall be ruled well.” 

“ That may be,” said Sir Eger, “and yet 
for all that evil days may be coming. Thy 
father fears the curse of heaven must rest 
on a land ruled by one thus stained with 

his nephew's blood. But what if the very 


for? what if they and we and our ancestors 
have all been filling the cup of bitter wrong ? 
then indeed, as our sweet Marguerite has 
sung,— 

** As we have done, shall it be done to us.” 


“ Now,” said Sir Gilbert, “ dost thou speak 
in parables, interpret what thou meanest.” 

Then Sir Eger told them how the song 
had recalled the memory of the Longbeard, 
and he related some of the frightful tales of 
suffering and of wrong the poor of the land 
had endured at the hands of their Norman 
rulers. “And we are of Norman blood, 
Sir Gilbert,” said he, “and cannot separate 
curselves from the vengeance due to our 
race.” 
The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servitor with a packet for Sir 
Richard de Clare. 
**Who brings this ?” asked the castellan. 
“Tis a knight, my lord, and he says he 
comes from the King.” 
De Clare broke the seal and read as fol- 
lows :— 


“To our trusty and faithful lord-marcher, 
Sir Richard de Clare, we, John, King of 
England, Duke of Normandy and Earl of 
Anjou, send greeting. 

“In fulfilment of our royal duty towards 
our ward, the lady Marguerite, heiress of our 
vassal and feudatory, Sir Geoffrey de Valence, 
we have seen good to give her in marriage to 
the most valorous knight, Sir Simon Maudit, 
governor of our castle of Corfe, and we com- 
mand thee, by the love and duty thou bearest 
us as thy suzerain lord, to deliver up the 
person of the said Marguerite to the said Sir 
Simon Maudit, with the custody of all the 
lands, castles, and goods unto her per- 
taining.” 

Sir Richard’s hand shook as he read the 
letter, but he wisely kept the contents to 
himself until the king’s messenger had been 
brought into the hall, and there honourably 
entertained, as became the house. Then he 
called his son and Sir Eger, and gave them 
the missive to read. Great was their horror 
and indignation at the King’s infamous at- 
tempt to marry their beloved lady to such a 
miscreant. 

Sir Gilbert drew his sword, and swore to 
die rather than to allow the cowardly mur- 
derer even to look upon the spotless Mar- 
guerite. 

Sir Eger was less excited, but equally in- 
dignant at the thought of so insulting an 
alliance, 





men you have named have much to answer 


a 


The lord marcher was perplexed. It was 
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part of his creed that a vassal should give 
implicit obedience to his suzerain, and as it 
would have been impossible for him to have 
demanded anything wicked or cruel of his 
vassals, he had hardly contemplated the pos- 
sibility of his own lord paramount placing 
him in such a position. To refuse would be 
equivalent to renouncing his fealty and de- 
claring war upon his suzerain, a course of 
action his power, as well as his principles, 
would not permit. 


Sir Gilbert flew to the Lady Marguerite, | 





what a world of trouble it would bring upon 
his aged father if he turned his castle into a 
field of blood, hastily withdrew and sent a 
message to his lady containing these two 


words,—“ Adieu!” “ Au revoir!” 
Marguerite felt a pang at his departure, 
for she was conscious her only earthly help 
had gone. Henceforth she committed her- 
self unto the keeping of God, and determined 
nothing should induce her to despair. How- 
ever, her guardian put off her departure from 
day to day, until at last Sir Simon became so 


and they were soon joined by Sir Eger. | restive, that it was impossible to delay it any 
“Fear not, dear lady,” cried De Clare ; | longer, and poor Sir Richard wept like a 


“that blood-stained felon shall never rob us| child when the hour of parting came. 


of the Pearl of Monmouth. I will meet him 
and challenge him to mortal combat, and 
God will grant me the victory.” 


But 
the spirit of his ward rose with the occasion, 
and she tenderly embraced him, assuring him, 
sorely against her own heart, that all would 


“ Nay, brave knight; reserve thy prowess | be well. 


for a more favourable opportunity. To resist | 


Maudit now is to resist the King, and to 
expose us all to his wrath and malice. Be- 
sides, the caitiff knight will have a company 
with him, and the flower of knighthood is not 
a Samson to fight an army single-handed. 
Moreover, there is my guardian, dearer to me 
than a father, this unjust and_cruel King will 
not spare him. Trust thy Marguerite even in 
the jaws of this tiger. God can preserve those 


who trust in him and do right.” | out leapt a body of armed men. 


“ Let it be as thou sayest,” replied he ; “ but 
once out of my father’s protection, then must 
I do as I list.” 





To Maudit she vouschafed not a word, 
and insisted on riding at quite another part 
of the procession. 

“*T will tame her yet, though,” said he to 
himself. 

They had ridden best part of the day, Sir 
Simon and his squire in front, the lady and 
her attendants, closely guarded, behind, when 
suddenly, as they were passing through one 
of the loneliest parts of the Forest of Dean, 
As a lion 
springing from a jungle makes straight at his 
prey, singling a particular horse from the 


| whole caravan, so with one accord the assail- 


It was at last agreed that Sir Eger should | ants fell on the rear of the procession, broke 
go to London, and claim in the King’s Court | its line, and seized the Lady Marguerite’s 


the estates of his father, since, if he succeeded, | 
it would deliver the Lady Marguerite from | 
her position as a royal ward; and perhaps | 
the mere fact of another claimant to the| 
estate might make Sir Simon hesitate before | 
he pressed his suit. | 
He had not departed above a day or two| 
when the news reached Usk that Maudit was | 
on his road, and would shortly be at the| 
castle. Erelong a messenger arrived, stating | 
that he was at a neighbouring village, with a_| 
great company of followers, and soon his horn | 
was heard at the postern. | 
He rode rudely into the court, clattering | 
over the stones, and demanded to see the| 
castellan. | 
The Lord of Usk, who was ill with anxiety, 
appeared on the steps of the hall, and with 
due formality bade him enter. Sir Simon saw 
the man he had to deal with, and with much 
address at once assumed a courtly manner. 
Sir Gilbert was burning to hurl the intruder 
over the castle walls, but Marguerite looked 
imploringly at him, and he, remembering 








palfrey. In a moment their leader had 
tied its reins to his own, and the whole party 
fled back as quickly as they came. 

Sir Simon instantly turned and sought to 
rally his men, but a volley of arrows from 
among the trees frustrated for a moment his 
attempt. However, he rode forward, well 
knowing the arrows could not hurt him, 
hoping by an exhibition of his own prowess 
to inspire his followers with confidence. 

“Felon!” cried he, addressing the horse- 
man who had lead the rescue,—“ Felon! if 
thou art a knight, turn and meet thy fate !” 

Sir Gilbert, for it was he, stung by the 
taunt, and forgetting that just then prudence 
was the better part of valour, resigned the 
reins of the Lady Marguerite’s palfrey into 
the hands of his squire, and facing Maudit, 
replied,— 

“ Caitiff ! with joy I accept thy challenge ; 
—hold, now, for, God helping me, thy crimes 
shall no longer go unpunished !” 

Then, couching his spear, he darted upon 
his foe with all his force. But the elder 
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knight was prepared, and spurring his horse, 
met his assailant in the same fierce style. 
The shock they both received was so great 
that it shivered De Clare’s lance to pieces, 


and fairly knocked the weapon out of 


Maudit’s hand. Then they both drew their 
swords, and rushed at each other with fury. 
Hand to hand they fought, until at last Sir 
Simon raised himself in his saddle, and grasp- 
ing his sword with both hands, brought it 
down with such a blow on his adversary’s 
head that the wonder was it did not cleave 
it in twain. Sir Gilbert reeled in his Saddle, 
butin a moment, seizing his sword, he wheeled 
round and drove the point right under Maudit’s 
uplifted arm. When that wicked knight felt 
the blood flow he turned pale, and seemed 


to redouble his energies—striking here, there, 
and everywhere. But De Clare remained 
cool, waited until his enemy had exhausted 
his strength, and then gathering up all his 
power, he suddenly gave him a blow across 
ithe helmet, which sent him reeling to the 
earth. 

Both sides had stood watching the mortal 
combat of their chiefs, but directly Sir Simon 
fell, his squire and men-at-arms rode forward 
to protect him, while at the same moment 
some of the foresters seized the bridle of Sir 
Gilbert’s charger, and, before he was aware of 
it, had darted back, and the whole party 
were miles away long before Maudit had re- 
covered his senses. 


| 








THOUGHTS AT BOX HILL. 


JULY 


THE same, yet not the same to me 
The lovely hills and trees appear, 
As when with spirit glad and free 
I wandered up and down last year ; 
For then wherever I might roam, 
A sweet attraction drew me home. 


But now the shadows of the tomb 
Across my sunny path are thrown, 
And though some fragrant flowers still bloom, 
Their fragrance I must share alone ; 
Dear eyes are closed that on me smiled, 
Loved tones are hushed that once beguiled. 


And yet this scene, so bright and fair, 
Has tenderest charms for me to-day, 

For soothing thoughts it seems to bear 
Of that beloved one passed away. 

If earth such rich delights can show, 

What are the joys which she must know! 


This balmy air, this glorious view, 
Are precious types of purer bliss ; 
Heaven has repose and beauty too, 
But in a higher sense than this. 
And why regret that one I love 
Drinks of those fuller streams above ? 


Rich blessings we alike receive 
From God’s own hand, but she the best. 
I will not grudge her them, nor grieve 
That she enjoys His perfect rest. 
And I would prize His gift the more, 
Because of better ones in store. 


, 1871. 


Her gentle memory softly blends 
With every pleasant sight and sound, 
And her felt presence with me lends 
An added charm to all around. 
In all my pensive musings here, 
I cannot doubt that she is near. 


Near, though unseen, this grand old sky, 
These grassy heights, so still and calm, 
Lie nearer to that world on high 
Than some imagine ; and sweet balm 
It yields to hearts with sorrow riven, 
To feel earth is not far from heaven. 


I missed thee so when home I brought 
These lovely roses wet with showers, 
| For nature had in thee inwrought 
Such passionate delight in flowers. 
Fast fell the tears until I thought 
Of joys that bloom in heavenly bowers. 


Pure, fragrant, exquisitely fair, 
Peerless in form, and rich in hue, 
| Sheltered from every chilling air, 
And glistening with celestial dew ; 
Far sweeter blossoms charm thee there 
Than Eden in its glory knew. 


Life’s flowers are fading ; these remain 
Undimmed in all their bright array, 
Their petals free from every stain, 
Their beauty constant in its stay. 
|Oh, who would wish thee back again 
To share earth’s changes and decay ! 
NETTA LEIGH, 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MICHAEL 
FARADAY, F.R.S. 


Part I. 


A SHORT time since we laid before our|he had taken his little sister Margaret to walk 
readers a slight sketch of the life and cha-|in Manchester Square. 

racter of Sir David Brewster. We now wish} His parents belonged to the small religious 
to introduce to them another Christian philo-|sect of the Sandemanians. They were pious 
sopher. The name of Michael Faraday is| people, and from them Michael received the 
well known, specially in London. Many | benefit of an early religious training. It may 
have heard of his great discoveries in elec-/| be well, before proceeding further, to give our 
tricity, many have listened with delight to his| readers some account of the Sandemanians, 
lectures at the Royal Institution, and have|or Glasites, as they are sometimes called. 
marvelled at the talent which enabled him to! Their first leader was John Glas, a minister 
make interesting to a juvenile audience sub-| of the Church of Scotland, who was deposed 
jects—which it taxes even a powerful intellect}in 1728 “for certain strange opinions.” 
to understand. It is now just ten years since} These appear to have been chiefly his views 
his voice was last heard in the lecture-room|}on Church government. He held that the 
in Albemarle Street, his place is filled by}Church should be subject to no league or 
others ; but his achievements in science can|covenant; that every congregation is inde- 
never be forgotten, and the records of his; pendent, and amenable to no superior autho- 
life cannot fail to interest those who rejoice to| rity; and he condemned all national’ estab- 
find practical examples of the fact, that a man | lishments as essentially hostile to the kingdom 
may be a profound natural philosopher, and | of Christ. He taught that the Bible, and 
yet at the same time a humble, Bible-loving|the Bible alone, was the sufficient rule of 
Christian. (faith and practice for every individual, and 


The life of Michael Faraday affords a re-| that the facts it records should be believed in 


markable example of a man who, by his own|simply, and its precepts obeyed literally. 
talent, perseverance, and energy, raised him-| John Glas himself attracted few followers, but 
self from obscurity to a high position of|his son-in-law, Robert Sandeman, who em- 
eminence. He was of humble origin. His| braced the same opinions, was more ener- 

















grandfather was a Yorkshire stonemason, his| getic and more successful. In Scotland he 
gained few supporters, but in London he 


gathered a congregation ; and in America, to 
which he sailed in 1764, his disciples were 
numerous, and the sect is, at the present 
time, more flourishing in the United States 
than in this country. 

In practice they have many peculiarities. 
Their discipline is very strict!’ Members can 
only be admitted by the unanimous vote of 
the congregation, after a personal and public 
confession of sin, and profession of faith in 
the death and resurrection of Christ. A life 
of obedience to the commandments of God 
is insisted on as the evidence of this faith. 
Members who are considered by the congre- 
gation to have failed signally in this obedience 
are expelled from the Church. Excommuni- 
cated persons can be restored once on 
repentance, but not a second time. With an 
excommunicated member it is held unlawful 
to maintain social intercourse. 

They retain certain customs of the Primi- 
tive Church. For example, the Love Feasts 
and the washing of each other’s feet. The 
Lord’s Supper is administered weekly. 


father a blacksmith, and his mother the 
daughter of a small farmer. The father, 
James Faraday, came up to London soon 
after his marriage, and the subject of our 
memoir was born at Newington on September 
22nd, 1791. In 1796 the family removed to 
rooms over a coach-house in Jacob’s Well 
Mews, Charles Street, Manchester Square. 
The house may easily be recognised on the 
left-hand side of the court, by the outside 
staircase leading to the dwelling-rooms. 
Michael Faraday’s father worked at this time 
as journeyman to Boyd, in Welbeck Street. 
In 1801, which was a year of general distress, 
when corn cost £9 the quarter, the Faradays 
were reduced to great straits, and were 
obliged to seek public relief. Michael re- 
ceived one loaf of bread a week, and he was 
obliged to make it last him for that time. 
He had one brother older than himself, who 
was apprenticed to a gas-fitter, and two sisters, 
one four years older, and the other eleven 
years younger. In after life he would often 
point out where he used to play at marbles 
with his brother in Spanish Place, and where 
Vv. 
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They abstain from things strangled and from 
blood. 

There must be a plurality of pastors or 
elders in every church. These are chosen 
solely on account of their earnestness of feel- 
ing, and their supposed likeness in character 
to the description of an elder given in the 
New Testament. The want of learning is no 
disqualification for the office, but, in conse- 
quence of the interpretation they put on St. 
Paul’s command to Timothy, none’are ad- 
mitted to it who are either unmarried, or who 
have been married a second time. In short, 
the sect seems remarkable for. its simplicity, 





and an almost too literal adherence to the 
words of Scripture. 

But to return to our subject. Michael 
Faraday had very little teaching. He learnt 


binder and stationer, and is very active in 
learning his business. He has been most 
part of four years of his time out of seven. 
He has a very good master and mistress, and 
likes his place well. He had a hard time for 
some while at first going, but, as the old say- 
ing goes, he has rather got the head above 
water, as there is two other boys under him.” 
Mr. Riebau appears, indeed, to have treated 
Faraday with great kindness, and this was 
fully appreciated by his apprentice, who 
throughout his life continued to speak of him 
in terms of the warmest affection. Many 
years later we find expressions in Faraday’s 
letters, proving that he regarded his old 
master as one of his truest and most valued 
friends. . One of the greatest services that 
Mr. Riebau did to his young apprentice was 
to give him every facility for acquiring know- 


























the rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic at a common day-school, but his father | ledge. Faraday was not the lad to allow 
was in bad health, and the circumstances of|such opportunities to slip by unimproved. 
the family made it necessary that Michael| He writes: “ While an apprentice I loved to 
should, as soon as possible, do something to|read the scientific books which were under 
support himself. At the age of thirteen he|my hands, and amongst them delighted in 
went as errand-boy to Mr. Riebau, a book-| Marcet’s ‘Conversations on Chemistry,’ and 
seller in Blandford Street. One of his duties | the electrical treatises in the ‘ Encyclopzdia 
was to carry round newspapers to those who} Britannica.’ Now it was in these books, in 
had subscribed for them. It shows how his/ the hours after work, that I found the begin- 
early training had not been lost on him that} ning of my philosophy. Do not suppose that 
on Sundays it was his habit to get up very| I was a very deep thinker, or was marked as 
early, in order that his morning’s work might} a precocious person. I was a very lively, 
soon be over, so that he might be able to/ imaginative person, and could believe in the 
return home in time to accompany his|‘ Arabian Nights’ as easily as in the ‘ Encyclo- 
parents to their place of worship. The} pedia ;’ but facts were important to me, and 
remembrance of his early occupation caused| saved me. I could trust a fact, and always 
him to have, throughout his life, a kindly | cross-examined an assertion. So when I 
feeling towards newspaper boys. It is said) questioned Mrs. Marcet’s book by such little 
that he seldom passed one without giving him | experiments as I could find means to perform, 
some friendly greeting. | and found it true to the facts as I understood 
As a child Faraday had the character of| them, I felt that I had got hold of an anchor 
being a great questioner. From his earliest) in chemical knowledge, and clung fast to it. 
years he had an inquiring mind, and he was. I made such simple experiments in 
eager for information on all subjects. An} chemistry as could be defrayed in their ex- 
amusing anecdote is told of one of his juvenile | pense by a few pence per week, and also con- 
metaphysical difficulties. _He was waiting at! structed an electrical machine, first with a 
the door of a house one day when the thought | glass phial, and afterwards with a real cylinder, 
struck him to put his head between the iron | as well as other electrical apparatus of a corre- 
bars of the area railings, in order that he|}sponding kind.” His earliest note-books 
might reason as to which side of the railings| show that he listened most attentively to a 
he was on when in that position, Suddenly, | course of scientific lectures which his master 
before he had come to any decision, the door | allowed him to attend, during the years 18ro 
opened, and in drawing himself back quickly | and 1811, and that he studied carefully all the 
he hit himself so severely, that he forgot to| books to which he had access which elucidated 
solve his problem. | the subjects there discussed. He also learnt 
In 1805 Faraday wasarticled as apprentice | perspective drawing on purpose to be able to 
to Mr. Riebau. It was expressly stated in| illustrate these lectures with diagrams. 
his indentures, that “in consequence of his! Faraday now became extremely anxious to 
faithful service no premium is given.” His! be able to devote his whole time to scientific 
father wrote in 1809,—“ Michael is book-! pursuits instead of to trade. He was doubt- 
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less stimulated in this wish by hearing Sir | who considers his own station, and his own 
Humphry Davy lecture at the Royal Institu- | free occupations, pleasures, actions, &c., can 
tion. He writes, “ During my apprenticeship | unwittingly engage himself in them. I thank 
I had the good fortune, through the kindness | that Cause to whom thanks are due, that I 
of Mr. Dance, who was a customer of my mas-/am not in general a profuse waster of those 
ter’s shop, and also a member of the Royal/ blessings which are bestowed on me as a 
Institution, to hear four of the last lectures|human being—I mean health, sensation, 
of Sir H. Davy in that locality. Of these | time, and temporal resources. Understand 
I made notes, and then wrote out the lec-|me clearly here, for I wish much not to be 
tures in a fuller form, interspersing them with | mistaken. I am well aware of my own nature ; 
such drawings as I could make. ‘The desire | it is evil, and I feel its influence strongly ; I 
to be engaged in scientific occupations, even | know, too, that—but I find that I am passing 
though of the lowest kind, induced me, whilst | insensibly to a point of divinity, and as those 
an apprentice, to write, in my ignorance of | matters are not to be treated lightly, I will 
the world and simplicity of mind, to Sir Joseph | refrain from pursuing it. All that I meant to 
Banks, then 1 ‘ident of the Royal Society.| say on that point was that I keep regular 
Naturally enough, ‘No answer,’ was the| hours, enter not intentionally into pleasures 
reply left with the porter.” | productive of evil, reverence those who re- 

Faraday seems to have employed all his| quire reverence from me, and act up to what 
spare time in acquiring scientific knowledge. | the world calls good. I appear moral, and 
He carried on a correspondence witha young | hope that I am so, though at the same time 
friend named Abbott, in which he entered | I consider morality only as a lamentably de- 
very fully into the subject of his studies, de-| ficient state. I know not whether you are 
scribing his experiments and the deductions | aware of it by any means, but my mind de- 
which he drew from them. For several years| lights to occupy itself on serious subjects, 
these letters are our chief source of informa-|and I am never better pleased than when I 
tion respecting the incidents of Faraday’s life) am in conversation with a companion of my 
and education. But as he seems to have|ownturn of mind. . . . . . Icannot 
made use of this correspondence as a means | help but be pleased with the earnest manner 
of improvement in writing and composition, | in which you enforce the necessity of precau- 
his letters are, for the most part, stilted and|tion in respect of new acquaintances. I 
pedantic, and are more like essays than the | have long been conscious of it, and it is that 
spontaneous effusions of friendship. We shall | consciousness which limits my friends to the 
not therefore quote largely from them, but/ very small number that comprises them. I 


shall content ourselves with an occasional ex- | feel no hesitation in saying that I scrutinized 
}you long and closely before I satisfied the 


tract. 

In 1812 Faraday became a journeyman | doubts in my breast ; but I now trust they are 
bookbinder. For six months he was in the/allallayed. . . . . 
employment of M. de la Roche, a French emi-; _“‘ I am well aware that to act rightly is at 


grant ; but his master was a man of such a pas- | times difficult ; our judgment and good sense 
lare oftentimes opposed, and that strongly 


sionate character that Michael felt he could | 
not continue in his service, though M. de la| too, by our passions and wishes. ‘That we 


Roche offered him every inducement to do} may never give up the first for the sake of the 
so, even promising that if he would continue | last is the earnest wish of your friend. 
with him he would make him his heir. A| In every action of our lives I conceive that 
letter to Abbott, written a few days after he | reference ought to be had to a Superior Being, 
had entered on his new employment, gives an | and in nothing ought we to oppose or act con- 
insight into Faraday’s habits and tone of| trary to His precepts. These ideas make me 
mind, and is a fair specimen of his style :— | extremely displeased with the general and 
“As for the change you suppose to have | also the ancient idea of friendship. Accord- 
taken place with respect to my situation and | ing to what I have said a few lines above, I 
affairs, I have to thank my late master that it| would define a friend, a true friend, to be 
is but little. Of liberty and time I have, if | ‘one who will serve his companion next to 
possible, less than before, though I hope my|his God ;’ nor will I admit that an immoral 
circumspection has not at the same time de-| person can fill completely the character of a 





creased ; I am well aware of the irreparable | true friend.” 
In December, 1812, Faraday, having be- 


come more and more disgusted with trade, 
which he thought “vicious and selfish,” and 


evils that an abuse of those blessings will 
give rise to. ‘These were pointed out to me 
by common sense, nor do I see how any one 
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more and more desirous of devoting himself 
to the service of science, which he imagined 
“made its pursuers amiable and liberal,” 
took the bold step of writing to Sir Humphry 
Davy, telling him of his wish, and asking his 
assistance. At the same time he sent him 
the notes of the four lectures which he had 
heard Sir Humphry deliver at the Royal In- 
stitution. Sir Humphry replied as follows :— 

“Sir, I am far from displeased with the 
proof you have given me of your confidence, 
and which displays great zeal, power of me- 
mory, and attention. I am obliged to go out 
of town, and shall not be settled in town till 
the end of January ; I will then see you at 
any time you wish. It would gratify me to 
be of any service to you; I wish it may be 
in my power.—I am, sir, your obedient, 
humble servant, H. Davy.” 

At his first interview with Faraday, Sir 
Humphry Davy advised him to keep to his 
work as bookbinder; but at the same time 
he promised, if possible, to procure work for 
him at the institution. 

A few weeks later, whilst Faraday was un- 
dressing one night, he was startled by a loud 
knock at the door, and on looking out was 
astonished to see a carriage, from which a 
footman had alighted and left a note for 
him. This proved to be a request from Sir 
H. Davy that he would call upon him the 
next day. On doing so, Sir Humphry asked 
him if he was still anxious to obtain employ- 
ment at the Royal Institution ; for that, if he 
were, he could give him the post of Assistant 
in the laboratory. The salary was to be 25s. 
a week, with two rooms at the top of the 
house. Faraday at once accepted the offer, 
and entered immediately upon his new duties. 

He took up his abode at the Royal Institu- 
tion in March, 1813, and for the next fifty 
years, with few interruptions, he continued to 
labour there. From Faraday’s note-book we 
find that about this time he became a mem- 
ber of the City Philosophical Society. He 
writes :—“ This was founded in 1808. 
It consisted of thirty or forty individuals, per- 
haps all in the humble or moderate rank of 
life. These persons met every Wednesday 
evening for mutual instruction. Every other 
Wednesday the members were alone, and 
considered and discussed such questions as 
were brought forward by each in turn. On 
the intervening Wednesday evenings friends 
also of the members were admitted, and a 
lecture was delivered, literary or philoso- 
phical, each member taking the duty, if pos- 
sible, in turn, or in default, paying a fine of 
half-a-guinea. This society was very moderate 





in its pretensions, and most valuable to the 
members in its results.” 

He adds, “ During this spring Magrath . 
and I established the mutual improvement 
plan, and met at my rooms up in the attics 
of the Royal Institution, or at Wood Street, 
at his warehouse. It consisted, perhaps, of 
half-a-dozen persons, chiefly from the City 
Philosophical Society, who met of an evening 
to read together, and to criticise, correct, 
and improve each other’s pronunciation and 
construction of language. The discipline was 
very sturdy, the remarks very plain and open, 
and the results most valuable. This con- 
tinued for several years.” 

From this time Faraday was fully occupied 
with his work at the Royal Institution, and 
his letters to Abbott are much taken up with 
accounts of his experiments made under the 
direction of Sir Humphry Davy. He was 
rapidly acquiring knowledge, and so valuable 
did his services prove to his great master, that 
when Sir Humphry decided on making a 
tour through Europe for the purposes of 
scientific investigation, he proposed to Fara- 
day that he should accompany him as philo- 
sophical assistant, promising that his situa- 
tion at the Royal Institution should be re- 
stored to him on his return to England. After 
some hesitation Faraday accepted the offer, 
and on Oct. 13, 1815, he started on his 
travels with Sir Humphty and Lady Davy. 
With them he visited France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, and returned home through 
Belgium. The whole tour occupied a year 
and a-half. During Faraday’s absence he 
kept a journal, which is minutely descriptive 
of places and things, but remarkably silent 
with regard to individuals. No doubt a 
traveller on the Continent in those eventful 
times had reason to be very cautious as to 
what he wrote, since his papers were liable 
to fall into the hands of the military autho- 
xities ; but nevertheless it is disappointing to 
find scarcely an allusion to the great struggle 


.| that was then going on in Europe, or to the 


remarkable personages who were acting in it. 

As a specimen of the little interest which 
Faraday took in the events that were then 
convulsing the world, we cannot refrain from 
quoting his diary of Tuesday, March 7, 1815: 
‘“‘T heard for news that Bonaparte was again 
at liberty. Being no politician I did not 
trouble myself much about it, though I sup- 
pose it will have a strong influence on the 
affairs of Europe.” It is very characteristic 
of the man, that while no reference is made 
to armies or their generals, full details are 
given of scientific experiments. 
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His letters home were frequent, and con- 
tain many expressions showing the depth of 
his affections and the sensitiveness of his 
feelings. In his first letter to his mother he 
writes :—“ The first and last thing in my 
mind is England, home, and friends. It is 
the point to which my thoughts still ulti- 
mately tend, the goal to which, looking over 
intermediate things, my eyes are still directed. 

Whenever a vacant hour occurs I 
employ it by thinking of those at home. In 
short, when sick, when cold, when tired, the 
thoughts of those at home are a warm and 
refreshing balm to my heart—these are the 
first and greatest sweetness in the life of man.” 

We must quote some passages from his 
journal to give an idea of his sensations on 
first leaving London, and also because we 
think our readers will be interested to hear 
the experiences of a traveller on the Conti- 
nent fifty years ago. His foreign journal 
begins thus :—“ This morning formed a new 
epoch in my life. I have never before, within 
my recollection, left London at a greater dis- 
tance than twelve miles; and now I leave it 
perhaps for years, and to visit spots between 
which and home whole realms will intervene. 
’Tis, indeed, a strange venture at this time, 
to trust ourselves in a foreign and hostile 
country, where also so little regard is had to 
protestations and honour that the slightest 
suspicion would be sufficient to separate us 
for ever from England, and perhaps from 
life.” Two days later he writes,—‘ Reached 
Plymouth this afternoon. I was more taken 
by the scenery to-day than by anything else 
I have ever seen. It came upon me unex- 
pectedly, and caused a kind of revolution in 
my ideas respecting the nature of the earth’s 
surface. That such a revolution was neces- 
sary is, I confess, not much to my credit ; 
and yet I can assign to myself a very satis- 
factory reason in the habit of ideas induced 
by the acquaintance with no other green sur- 
face than that within three miles of London. 

This day gave me some idea of the 
pleasures of travelling, and has raised my 
expectations of future enjoyment to a very 
high point.” 

On October 19 they reached the port of 
Morlaix. Faraday describes their landing 
thus :—*“ As soon as day was well introduced 
our vessel moved, and, passing the cartel 
which stands at the mouth of the harbour to 
defend it, moved up the long and perplexed 
passage. We have had our first view of 
France, and it was not at all calculated to 
impress a stranger with a high opinion of the 
country, though perhaps regret for home may 





influence first feelings. I was in hopes Of 
going on shore, but understood that no one 
could leave the ship until the arrival of an 
officer to examine us. ° Late in the afternoon 
the mighty man of office came, attended by 
several understrappers and a barge full of 
Frenchmen, apparently beggars and porters. 
A formal examination then ensued. One of 
the officers came to me, and, taking my hat 
off, he first searched it, and then laid it on 
the deck ; he then felt my pockets, my breast, 
my sides, my clothes, and, lastly, desired to 
look into my shoes ; after which I was per- 
mitted to pass. A similar ceremony was per- 
formed on all the strangers, and though I felt 
surprised at such a singular reception, I could 
hardly help laughing at the ridiculous nature 
of their precautions. Our English sailors 
looked on with pity and indignation, which 
was not diminished by the seizure of some 
letters, written in the harbour, and given to 
the captain of the cartel to be conveyed 
back to Plymouth, and by the post to our 
friends in London. These letters, however, 
were all seized and conveyed to Morlaix, and 
we were not allowed to write home of our 
arrival in France. 

“The various parts of the carriage, the 
boxes, packages, &c., being placed on deck, 
word was given, and immediately the crew 
of Frenchmen poured on them and conveyed 
them in every direction, and by the most 
awkward and irregular means, into the barge 
alongside, and this with such an appearance 
of hurry and bustle, such an air of business 
and importance, and yet so ineffectually, that 
sometimes nine or ten men would be round 
a thing of a hundred pounds weight, each 
most importantly employed ; and yet the 
thing would remain immovable until the crew 
were urged by their officer or pushed by the 
cabin-boy. At last, all was placed in the 
barge, and then leave was given to the cartel 
to return. And certainly it was with no 
pleasurable feelings that I beheld myself 
separated from my countrymen, that I saw 
them returning, and felt conscious of the 
tyrannical and oppressive laws and manners 
of the people in whose hands we remained. 
But things being as they were I endeavoured 
to content and amuse myself by looking out 
for variety in the manners of the people 
round me.” 

On the following day he adds:—‘ The 
officers had permitted us to take out of the 
seat-boxes, &c., in their presence what was 
absolutely necessary for the night, and in the 
morning we went to claim the rest. I found 
the carriage, &c., in the barge, just as they 
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had been left, and an officer still there. The 
douane was not yet open, and we had to 
wait, patiently or otherwise, for some time, 
looking on our things, but not daring to 
touch them. At last business cominenced. 
The officers having arranged themselves on 
the edge of the quay, some thirty or forty 
inhabitants of the town ran and tumbled 
down the steps, and passing into the barge, 
seized, some one thing, some another, and 
conveyed them to the landing-place above. 

This sight alone was a curious one, for they 
being totally destitute of all method and 
regularity, it seemed as if a parcel of thieves 
were scampering away with what was not 
their own. The body of the carriage was 
the part which most embarrassed them, for 
as there were no cranes or any substitute for 
them on the quay, it was necessary that mere 
hand-labour should perform the important 
task of raising it to the place above. This 
was an effort of great magnitude, but they 


fire of wood is generally surrounded by idlers, 
beggars, or nondescripts of the town, who 
meet to warm themselves and chatter with 
the mistress; and they hold their stations 
most tenaciously, though the processes of 
cooking are in progress. I think it is im- 
possible for an English person to eat the 
things that come out of this place, except 
through ignorance or actual and oppressive 
hunger; and yet perhaps appearances may 
be worse than the reality, for in some cases 
their dishes are to the taste excellent and 
inviting, but then they require, whilst on the 
table, a dismissal of all thoughts respecting 
the cockery or kitchen.” 

The French postilion of those days was a 
singular character. Modern railway travel- 
ling has so entirely banished him that we 
think a sketch from the pen of Faraday will 
not be unwelcome. He writes :—“ The pos- 


tilion deserves a paragraph to himself. He 
is mostly a young, alwaysa lively,man. His 





manfully surmounted it, and our fears of see- 
ing the carriage resigned to its fate at the 
bottom of the stairs were fortunately not 
realized. 


* All this being done, these gentry formed | 
and the officers began their work. | 


a ring, 
All the boxes and packages, even to the tool- 
chest, were taken out and conveyed into the 
house ; and then, some getting inside and 
some mounting outside, they searched all the 
corners and crannies for what they could find; 
and thumped every part of the carriage to 
discover hollow and secret places. Package 
after package was opened, roll after roll un- 
folded, each pair of stockings unwrapped, 
and each article of apparel shaken ; but still 
being disappointed in their hopes of a pre- 
text for seizure, they at last laid claim to 
two or three dozen of cotton stockings 
because they were new, and it was long be- 
fore the arguments of their being necessary 
for a long journey and of their being marked | 
were sufficient to induce them to render them 
up again. 
everything in the possession of their rightful 
owners, and a gift to the officers for their 
polite attentions.” 


The following is amusing :—“I will en-| 


deavour to describe our hotel. This, the 
best in the place, has but one entrance, and 
it is paved in a manner similar to the street; 
through it pass indiscriminately, horses, pigs, 
poultry, human beings, or whatever else has 
a connection with the house or the stables 
and pigstyes behind it. On the right hand 
of the passage, and equally public as a 
thoroughfare with it, is the kitchen; here a 


At last the business ended with | 


dress, with the exception of his boots and 
j that part which covers his head, varies infi- 
|nitely, but hairy jackets appear to be fre- 
| quent as outer garments, and they are often 
finely ornamented ; at other times the dress 
seems to be a kind of uniform, being at many 
post-houses together of one colour, and 
turned up at the edge with another. The 
first pair of jack-boots that I saw came out 
of the kitchen at the hotel at Morlaix ; for 
as it is almost impossible for a man when in 
them to move about by his own exertions, 
the postilion had left them in the above- 
named place until all was arranged at the 
carriage, but then he used his reserved 
strength, and showed them off in a walk 
from the fireside to the horses. They ap- 
pearedlike two very large cylinders of leather, 
terminated at the ends by purses for the ‘eet; 
they rose about six inches above the knee, 
and were cut away at the back part to admit 
the use of that joint. Their external dia- 
| meter was about seven inches, but the cavi- 
ties within were not much too large for the 
legs. The sides of the boot consisted of two 
or three folds of strong leather sewed together, 
} and stuffed on the inside with wool to the 
thickness of three-quarters of an inch, and 
sometimes more, and the lower part, or foot, 
not being stuffed in the same way, was much 
smaller in proportion, though, being still too 
large, it was made perfect by a wisp of straw. 
The weight of a pair of jack-boots varies 
between fourteen and twenty pounds gene- 
rally. Those boots are sometimes moved 
about by the postilions independent of the 
exertions of the horses, and then an enor- 
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mous pair of stirrups are hung to the saddle 
to sustain them in riding. At other times 
they are attached to the saddle by straps, and 
the postilion jumps on to his horse and into 
them at the same time. The use of them, 
according to the wearers, is to save their legs 
from being broken should the horses stumble 
or the carriage be over-turned ; and though 
a traveller must laugh” at the sight of such 
clumsy things, there is not much amusement 
in the idea that the people who best know 
their horses and drivers consider such a pre- 
caution constantly necessary. . . . 
“Other appendages to the postilion are 
the whip and the tobacco-pouch. The first 
is a most tremendous weapon to dogs, pigs, 
and little children. With a handle of about 
thirty inches, it has a thong of six to eight 
feet in length, and it is constantly in a state 
of violent vibratory motion over the heads 
of the horses, giving rise to a rapid succes- 








sion of stunning sounds. ‘The second is| 


He contrasts English and French houses 
thus :—“ French apartments are magnificent, 
English apartments are comfortable ; French 
apartments are highly ornamented, English 
apartments are clean; French apartments are 
to be seen, English apartments enjoyed ; and 
the style of each best suits the people of the 
respective countries.” 

Faraday’s diary of Dec. 18th contains an 
account of a visit of the Emperor Napoleon 
to the Senate. He writes: —*This was an 
important day. The Emperor has just 
visited the Senate in full state. The weather 
has been very bad, but that did not prevent 
me and thousands more from going to see 
the show. I went, about twelve o’clock, to 
the Tuileries Gardens, and took my station 
on the terrace, as being the best place then 
vacant. After waiting some time, and getting 
wet through, the trumpet announced the pro- 
cession. Many guards and many officers of 
the court passed us before the Emperor 





generally a bag, though sometimes a pocket, }came up, but at last he appeared in sight. 
exclusively appropriated, answers the purpose. | He was sitting in one corner of his carriage, 
It contains tobacco, a short pipe, a flint, a| covered and almost hidden from sight by an 
steel, German tinder, and sometimes a few} enormous robe of ermine, and his face over- 
varieties. ‘To this the postilion has constant | shadowed by a tremendous plume of feathers 
recurrence, and whilst jogging on will light | that descended from a velvet hat. The dis- 
his pipe and smoke it out successively for | tance was too great to distinguish the features 








several hours.” 

The party arrived at Paris on the 29th of| 
October. Faraday’s first impressions of the | 
French capital were anything but favourable, | 
and certainly the aspect which it presented | 
must have been very different from that with | 
which many of us are familiar at the present | 
day. He says:—“The streets of Paris are| 
paved with equality-—that is to say, no dif-| 
ference is made in them between men and | 
beasts, and no part of the street is appro- 
priated to either ; add to this that the stones 
of which the pavement consists are very small | 
and sharp to the foot, and I think much more | 
need not be said in praise of it. At this| 
season also, besides the pain caused by this} 
sort of pavement, an additional inconvenience | 
arises from it; for though in fine weather a_| 
walker may make up his mind to skip across 
a street half-a-dozen times in the length of | 
it, to avoid the carriages that drive down} 
upon him, and from which he has no other | 
means of saving himself, yet when, in frosty | 
weather, the sink has become choked up, | 
and the street is overflowed by the never-| 
ceasing fountain, he feels averse to plunge | 


well, but he seemed of a dark countenance 
and somewhat corpulent. His carriage was 
very rich, and fourteen servants stood upon 
it in various parts. A numerous guard sur- 
rounded him. The Empress and a great 
number of cuurtiers followed in other car- 
riages. No acclamation was heard where I 
stood, and no comments.” 

Sir Humphry Davy remained two months 
in Paris. His scientific character was re- 
spected, and every facility was given him to 
go where he pleased and to obtain access to 
all objects of interest. Much of-his time 
was occupied in chemical experiments, prin- 
cipally on the nature of iodine, which sub- 
stance had been recently discovered by M. 
Courtois, a saltpetre manufacturer. In all 
these experiments Faraday took part. On 
the 29th December they left Paris for the 
South. The road lay through the forest of 
Fontainebleau. ‘The day was bright, but 
very cold. There had been a thick mist during 
the night, and this had frozen, and dressed 
every visible object in a garment of wonder- 
ful airiness and delicacy. Every small twig 
and every blade of herbage was encrusted 


himself into a pool, though to save himself) by a splendid coat of hoar-frost, the crystals 
from ‘a carriage ; and when he does do so, | of which, in most instances, extended above 
he generally adds energy to the desperation | half-an-inch.” ‘To a Londoner such a scene 
required by an exclamation.” was both new and delightful, and Faraday 
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describes the’ beauties of the wintry land- 
scape with almost poetic enthusiasm. 

While in the South of France the experi- 
ments on iodine were continued, and to Sir 
H. Davy is due the credit of finding out the 
real nature of this substance, which has since 
proved of such service in medicine. 

After spending about six weeks on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the travellers 
proceeded across the Col de Tende to 
Turin. In these days, when the Alps are 
crossed in all directions by the diligences, 
and are even surmounted or pierced by rail- 
ways, the account which Faraday gives of 
this journey will astonish the reader. He 
says :—‘ At Tende the noble road which 
had given such facile and ready conveyance 
finished, and it was necessary to prepare for 
another sort of travelling. Expecting it 
would be very cold, I added to my ordinary 
clothing an extra waistcoat, two pairs of 
stockings, and a nightcap ; these, with a pair 
of very strong thick shoes and leathern over- 
alls, I supposed would be sufficient to keep 
me warm. . . The road began to 
change soon after Tende, and at last became 
nothing but ice. It was now fit for beasts of 
burden only; grooves had been formed in 
it at equal distances to receive the feet of the 
horses or mules, and prevent their falling ; 
and although convenient to them it was to 
us a great evil, for, as the wheels fell succes- 
sively into the ruts, it produced a motion, 
not only disagreeable but very dangerous to 
the carriage. The day was fine and 
clear, and the sun darted his burning rays 
with much force on us; and though here 
encompassed by fields of snow and ice, they 
did not apparently produce any cooling 
effect, but seemed merely to increase the 





carriage and charge the ¢raineaux, and after 
some time this was done. ‘The pieces of the 
carriage were placed on two sledges, and the 
rest, as the wheels, boxes, &c., loaded five 
mules. . . . The ¢raineaux with the body 
of «the carriage had started about twelve 
o'clock. After they had been loaded, ropes 
were fixed to them at different parts, and 
they were consigned, each éraineau, to about 


twenty men, who were by main strength to. 


haul it over the mountain. They set off with 
a run and loud huzzah ; but the mules were 
not ready until one o’clock, and as a mule- 
driver could be better spared, if wanted, than 
a man from the sledges, I kept in their com- 
pany. At one o'clock we began to ascend 
the mountain, and I commenced walking, with 
a barometer in my hand, the scale of which 
ran from 24 to 18 inches. ‘The path quickly 
changed its appearance, and soon became 
not more than eighteen or twenty-four inches 
wide. Being formed by the constant tread 
of mules, it consisted merely of a series of 
alternate holes in the snow, each of which 
was six or eight inches deep, and ten or twelve 
across ; in one part of our route the path had 
been formed on the snow on so steep an 
ascent that the surface exposed in a perpen- 
dicular direction was four times as broad as 
the width of the path. Marks of feet were 
perceived crossing the mule-path here and 
there, but leading directly up to the top of the 
mountain. 

“« After some climbing and scrambling, the 
exertion of which was sufficient to keep me 
comfortably warm, I reached a ruined, deso- 
late house, half-way up the mountain. _ Here 
we found the ¢raineaux; the men having 
rested themselves after this long and laborious 
stage were now waiting for their leader and 




















splendour of a brilliant day. . . . We/the dram-bottle. From hence the view was 
came to a halt and the end of the carriage | very extensive and very singular. The mules, 
road. Here the men who were to conduct! which I had left at a little distance behind 
and convey us and our baggage over the| me, appeared winding up the staircase ; which 
mountain were collected, and the scene was | itself, towards the bottom, seemed to diminish 
a very pretty subject for the pencil. to a mere line, and all was enclosed in an 
“On one side lay three or four /vaincaux, | enormous basin, and shut out from everything 
or sledges, and further on two chaises-d-| but the skies. The sound of the men’s voices. 
porteur, or chairs mounted on sledges. Many land the mule-bells was singularly clear and 
men were engaged in unloading and reload-| distinct. 
ing mules that had come over the mountains ;| “After a short rest, all resumed their labour ; 
and at some distance I saw a person coming | and at forty-three minutes after three o’clock 
down who had crossed from the other side, | I gained the summit of the mountain, having 
and who had two men to sustain him. This/ been three hoursascending. Here, at a height 
made me suppose that the passage was a very| of 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
bad one, and, as I intended to walk to pre-| thermometer was at 11° F., and the baro- 
serve some little warmth, raised my expecta-| meter at 25°3 inches. The observation of 
tions in no small degree. The horses being| the barometer was made by Sir H. Davy, for 
taken off, all hands worked to dismount the! though the mercury oscillated in the instru- 
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ment I carried, it did not fall within the | during the night. At about a quarter-past 
scale. The summit of the mountain is very | five evening began to come on, and the 
pointed, and the descent consequently begins | effect produced by it on the landscape was 
immediately on the other side ; but I stopped | very singular, for the clouds and the moun- 
a few minutes to look around me. The view | tains were so blended together that it was 
from this elevation was very peculiar, and, if | impossible to distinguish the earth from the 
immensity bestows grandeur, was very grand. | atmosphere. The ¢raineaux now rapidly 
The sea in the distance stretching out appa- | approached us with surprising velocity ; and 
rently to infinity, the enormous snow-clad | as it began to grow dark I joined them, 
mountains, the clouds below the level of the | there being the greatest number of men had 
eye, and the immense white valley below us, | I wanted aid, and their hard work being 
were objects which struck the eye more by | finished. 
their singularity than their beauty, and would,| ‘“ Just as the starlight came on the sounds 
after two or three repetitions, raise feelings | of the evening bells of a distant village were 
of regret rather than of pleasure. | faintly heard. They came from the place 
* To descend was a task which, though not | we were going to. Lanterns were lighted, 
so tedious, was more dangerous than to| and one was carried before each fraineau ; 
ascend. The snow was in much greater | and guided by them, and a river, which owed 
quantity on this side the mountain than on | its birth to the mountain and was here of 
the other, and in many places where it had | considerable size, we got to Leman about 
drifted assumed a beautifully delicate appear- | seven o'clock in the evening, and there put 
ance. In numberless spots it was, according | up for the night, supper and rest being both 
to the men, more than twenty feet deep, and | most welcome.” 
in descending it often received me more than! From Turin the travellers proceeded to 
half-way into it. In some parts caves or | Genoa, and from thence by sea to Leghorn. 
hollows occur, having only a small hole in | They next visited Florence. Here Faraday’s 
the top of the apparently solid snow; and | time was chiefly occupied in assisting Sir 
those who leave the mule-path and descend | Humphry Davy in his experiments on the 
directly down the mountain must be par- | combustion of diamonds in pure oxygen by 
ticularly careful of such places, lest they fall | means of the heat of the sun’s rays concen- 
into them and be lost. In descending, | trated in a powerful lens. The experiment 
one of the mules missed the steps, and fell | was performed in the following manner:—A 
rolling over and over several yards down diamond was supported on a rod of platinum 
the side of the mountain ; fortunately it was | in the centre of a glass globe, which had 
not hurt, and by cutting a temporary path in | been emptied of common air and filled with 
the snow, and supporting its burden at each | oxygen. ‘The focus of the burning-glass was 
side, it was quickly brought into the right | brought to bear on the diamond for three 
road. | quarters of an hour at a time. It was neces- 
“After I had been descending for some | sary to stop occasionally to cool the glass. 
time down the mountain, the men with the | “On a sudden,” Faraday writes, “Sir H. 
traineaux made their appearance at the top, | Davy observed the diamond to burn visibly, 
having finished by far the most arduous part | and, when removed from the focus, it was 
of their undertaking. They stopped only to | found to be in a state of active and rapid 
change the arrangement of the cords, and | combustion. The diamond glowed brilliantly 
were almost immediately in motion. Their | with a scarlet light inclining to purple, and, 
progress now was extremely quick, and I | when placed in the dark, continued to burn 
thought dangerous, for men and ¢raineaux | for about four minutes. After cooling the 
actually slid in a direct line toward the bottom | glass heat was again applied to the diamond, 
of the mountain over these extensive and un- | and it burnt again, though not nearly as long 
tried fields of snow. | as before. This was repeated twice more, 
“About half-past four we passed a little | and soon after the diamond became all con- 
village, consisting of seven or eight huts, | sumed.” Similar experiments were made on 
almost buried in the snow; they were unin- | different occasions with the view of ascertain- 
habited, and are principally intended as a | ing the composition of the diamond, and they 
refuge for the men if accidents or other cir- | resulted in the settled conviction that it was 
cumstances should occur in the mountains | wholly made up of pure carbon. C. S. €. 
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WALKS AND TALKS AMONG THE ENGLISH 
PEASANTRY. . 


Ii.—PEASANT LIFE IN THE NEW FOREST. 


Ir is a mistake into which most people fall, | 
to suppose that a forest is simply a large | 
wood. In its original signification the word | 
“forest” meant very much the same as it| 
does now in the mouth of a backwoodsman, | 
and included the whole country exterior to | 
the towns or the lands cleared and brought | 
under cultivation. Such has always been the | 
character of the New Forest, the greater part | 
of which is moorland, bare of trees, covered | 
with heather, ling, and brake. 

In old Saxon times civilization had ad-| 
vanced a few steps into the Forest, but 
further progress was peremptorily stopped 
by the stern edict of the conquering Norman. 
Nevertheless, it does not appear that it was | 
ever entirely without . inhabitants. A few 
hamlets, with here and there a solitary toft or | 
farmhouse, and many a little cot of mud and 
thatch on its outskirts, sheltered a population 
which, from generation to generation, has | 
continued to dwell there under conditions | 
quite peculiar to themselves. For its human 
inhabitants were only just tolerated, and 
lived under the most terrible penalties if| 
they dared in the slightest way to interfere | 
with the wild animals for whose preservation 
the Forest existed. | 

Whatever may be the exact truth about 
the origin of the New Forest, it is certain the 
Conqueror much enlarged it, absorbing the 
lands of many Saxon owners; above all, 
greatly increasing the severity of the Forest 
Laws, and executing them with fierce rigour. 

The cruelty and injustice of these laws is 
one of the main points in English history, and 
did more than anything else to turn the 
Norman barons themselves into the cham- 
pions of liberty. We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised that in the New Forest itself they 
excited the bitterest antagonism. Within the | 
memory of some living, almost every man in 
the Forest was a poacher. To kill the king’s 
deer was looked upon as no sin. In early 
times it had worn the. mask of patriotism, 
but though the halo had long departed, | 
public opinion was affected by the tradition. 


“ven in recent times quite a system of | 
snaring the deer existed. Sometimes hooks 
were baited with apples; sometimes the 
fawn’s hoof was pared, or a thorn thrust into | 
the foot, in order to keep the doe in one spot | 
until the poacher wanted to kill her. 


Thus | 


/guarded by two or three hundred horsemen, 


;up again. 


the foresters were never without “ mutton,” as 
they called the venison. If one house had 
not a supply, another had some, and com- 
munity in lawlessness made them very neigh- 
bourly. 

Stretching down almost to the seashore, 
and from its very nature well adapted for the 
commission of every dark deed under the 
sun, with a public opinion thus demoralized 
by ages of oppression, the New Forest was 
just the place for smuggling to take root and 
to flourish. At the close of the seventeenth 
century the narrowest commercial policy 
prevailed in England, so much so, that during 
the war with Louis XIV., trade with France 
was entirely prohibited. ‘Fhe rapid decay of 
most of the ports on the Channel soon 
ensued, and many of the inhabitants took to 
smuggling. Even great capitalists embarked 
in it, and illicit trade became so extensive 
that all the efforts of the Government during 
the whole of the eighteenth century were 
insufficient to place any effectual bar in its 
way, much less to put it down. 
Hampshire coast the smugglers grew so bold 
in their impunity, that at times as many as 
twenty or thirty waggons laden with kegs, and 





On the | 
| 





each horseman bearing some two or three 
tubs, would come over Hengistbury Heath, 
making their way in open day, past Christ- 
church into the Forest. The demoraliza- 
tion of the district became so thorough that 
at one time a gang of desperadoes took pos- 
session of Ambrose Cave, on the borders of 
the Forest, plundering the whole country, and 
murdering upwards of thirty people, throw- 
ing their bodies down a well. 

















‘Boat-building went on in many a barn, and 
the foresters had fierce fights with the coast- 
guard, defending their ill-gotten booty with 
“ swingels.” Sometimes they had the worst 
of it, and then in their flight they would 
pitch the goods into one of the numerous 
ponds with which the Forest abounds, re- 
turning some subsequent night to haul them 
in. ‘Thus arose the well-known ex- 
pression “ moon-rakers.” ‘The spirits were 
frequently kept buried beneath the fireplace 
or the stable, as the local proverb says, 
“ Keystone under the hearth, keystone under 
the horse’s belly.” 

Happily the temptation to smuggling and 
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poaching has ceased to exist,—in the latter 

case by the withdrawal of the deer in 1851.. 
It is still true that there are men in the Forest 
who partially support themselves by stealing 
game, but the general tone of public morality 
has so much improved, that one who has 
lived amongst them as a minister nearly 
thirty years, affirms that if drink were put 
aside, he does not believe that there is a 
more decent, orderly, and honest community 
in the kingdom. 

What a fact for the advocates of the abo- | 
lition of the Game Laws and of ale-houses ! | 
Here is a population for eight centuries a_| 
lawless race, made so because their rulers | 
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number of privileges enjoyed by the foresters, 
such as the right of pasturage, and of getting 
wood, turf, and fern out of the Forest. It 
was found, however, that great abuses had 
crept in, and in 1848 the rights of the 
foresters were defined. As is usually the 
case, in these legal arrangements, to those who 
had was given, while to those who had not 
was taken away that which they had. The 
result is that the poorer foresters have now 
no privileges whatever, except that of picking 
up the fallen pieces from the trees, and 
pulling up the furze stumps, locally called 
“blacks,” after a fire. 

Those, however, who put in their claims 


cared more for the preservation of wild ani- | and could show nad thing like a title, seem to 


mals than they did for the moral elevation of | 
the human beings committed to their charge. | 
The deer abolished, the laws concerning them | 
a dead letter, and the demoralized people | 
rapidly return to law-abiding ways. | 

Eight centuries of deer-stealing, one might | 
have supposed, would have so ingrained | 
poaching into the nature of a forester, that | 
their removal would have only driven him to| 
seek a new channel for the gratification of 
his propensity. But such has not been the | 
case with the greater part of the population ; | 
and it is fair to argue that, just as the forester | 
has learnt to be honest now the deer are 
gone, so would he learn to be sober if that} 
infinitely more demoralizing influence was | 
removed, namely, the existence of ale- 
houses. 

All agree that drinking is the great vice of 
the foresters. It drags them down with 
remorseless grasp, and is without doubt the 
chief evil which oppresses them. Such, 
however, is the force of custom in this par- 
ticular, that some of their employers help to 
make them careless workmen and improvi- 
dent parents by paying them their weekly 
wages in the village tap-room. 

While, however, the abolition of the deer 
has greatly elevated the tone of public mo- 
rality in the Forest, it has without doubt 
increased the hardship of life to the labouring 
portion of the community. For it is manifest, 
life with plenty to eat is a very different 
thing from life with an empty stomach, 
Formerly it was meat every day, and as much 
as they liked; now it must be something very 
different, seeing that the ordinary wages of a 
New Forest labourer vary from ten to twelve 
shillings a week. A carter gets a shilling 


more, and is allowed a house and garden 
rent-free. 

Under the old state of things the harsh- 
ness of the law was somewhat balanced by a, 


have retained their right of pasturage, and 
|many are thus enabled to keep a horse or a 
cow. Some keep asses, and some rear a few 
‘of the ponies, which are now as much a 


|feature of the Forest as the deer formerly 


were. Pigs also can be turned out during 
masting-time, to eat the beech-nuts and 
acorns. Wood, too, can be bought for fuel. 

Moreover, the neighbourhood of the Forest 
presents so many opportunities whereby a 
shrewd and industrious man may fairly in- 
crease his income, that it does not appear 
that the poverty of the district is anything 
| like so severe as it is in many other parts of 
agricultural England. 

From autumn to spring is the time for 
felling the larger timber. First the fir, then 
the beech, lastly the oak. In the spring the 
young trees in the enclosures, locally called 
‘¢ flitterns, ” have to be thinned. Then comes 
the hay harv est, and the turf and fern seasons, 


while all the year round there is work of 
some kind going on—making fresh en- 


closures, cutting brambles and brushwood, 
hedging, di tching, and draining. 

The wood-cutters work in companies of 
six or eight, under the eye of an overlooker, 
who has frequently been a workman himself, 
and so practically understands the setting 
out of the work and its management. These 
overlookers are answerable to the inspectors, 
of whom there are eight ; they in their turn 
are subject to the deputy-surveyor of the 
Forest, who resides at the Queen’s House in 
Lyndhurst. 

The labour is very severe, and the men 
often have to walk some miles to their work. 
Their average wages are twelve shillings a 
week, and even if they work by the piece, 
they are not expected to earn more. Cutting 
and peeling the oak is paid by the piece, 
stacking up the wood by the fathom, faggot- 
ting by the hundred. 
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The work, however, only employs a limited 

number of men, and these not entirely ; so 
that there are many other occupations pur- 
sued by the foresters. 

Some of course find enough to do tending 
their cattle, ponies, and pigs. Others, who 
go by the name of “broom-squires,” make 
brooms from the heath, and sell them in the 
neighbouring towns; some purchase wood, 
which they hawk for firing; while the very 
poorest use their right to collect the dead 
sticks in the Forest, make them into bundles, 
and sell them as “match” or “ farthing 
faggots.” 

In these various ways a labourer in the 
New Forest may make, upon an average, 
fourteen or fifteen shillings a week all the 
year round. Such an estimate, however, 
implies intelligence ; but since we know this 
is not a gift possessed by the majority of any 
community, we may judge that life here is 
not quite so easy as such a sum might lead 
an economist to expect. 

There is a class of small farmers in the 
Forest such as have elsewhere sunk into the 
condition of labourers, but whose position is 
here maintained by the benefits accruing 
from Forest privileges. Some farm as few 
as five acres, for which they pay a rental 
of about £12 the year, and do all the work 
themselves, with the assistance of their wives 
and children. As they are obliged to keep 
a couple of horses, they use them when un- 
employed in doing job-work. They keep 
one or two cows and a number of fowls, and 
once a week the farmer’s wife carries the 
produce of their little farm to the nearest 
market-town for sale. 

One other occupation has been carried on 
in 'the Forest from the earliest times, and 
still flourishes, at least in the neighbourhood 
of Lyndhurst. Everybody has heard of 
Purkess, the charcoal-burner, in whose cart | 
the body of Rufus was conveyed to Win- 
chester. Nearly eight centuries have rolled 
away since then, and charcoal is still burnt 
on the same spot and in the same round 
ovens; but what is even more wonderful, as 
showing the unchanging habits of the 
foresters, is that descendants of this same 
Purkess, or of his family, are still to be 
found in the woods and in the village of 
Minestead. 

The cottages in the New Forest are beyond 
the average. There are some miserable 
dwellings at Beaulieu Rails, belonging to 
squatters, which are merely mud huts, but 
elsewhere they are very comfortable. At 





to Lord Henry Scott, and has a living-room, 
scullery and pantry, and two or three bed- 
rooms, with good water supply and thorough 
drainage. Each cottage has a pigstye, and at 
least twenty perches of garden. The rent 
charged is only a shilling a week ; the aver- 
age rent for a cottage throughout the Forest 
is £4 per annum. 

The appearance of a New Forest cottage 
with its warm cosy thatch spreading in all 
directions, and its old fruit-trees trained over 
its sides, standing in its own little orchard or 
garden, is suggestive of comfort. Bees too 
are largely kept, and find an untold harvest 
of honey in the heather-bells. - Bee-keeping 
is an ancient custom in the forest; it is re- 
corded in “ Domesday” book that the woods 
round Eling in those days yielded twelve 
pounds of honey every year. Mead is still 
made and drunk as in old English times. 
Obviously a pursuit so long continued on one 
spot will have a folk-lore of its own. Thus 
we are told in Mr. Wise’s interesting work 
on the New Forest, that the drones are here 
named ‘‘the big bees.” The straw caps 
placed over the “ bee-pots,” are called 
“‘ bee-hackles,” or ‘“bee-hakes,” while the 
entrance to the hive goes by the name of 
the “tee-hole.” Connected, too, with this 
subject is the old superstition, that if a death 
occurs in the family the bees must be told ot 
it, or else they will leave their hives and 
never again return. 

Nothing sweeter, nothing more charming 
can be imagined than the appearance of a 
New Forest village, seen as I saw Minestead, 
on a bright autumnal morning, the blue smoke 
curling gently heavenwards from its brown 
thatched roofs as they peeped out here and 
there among the trees. Not a jarring note 
could I hear, not even the clang of the 
blacksmith’s hammer or the woodman’s axe; 
all was silent and still, nought save the happy 
voice of childhood playing in the “ boughy” 
dells, a sound which rather increased than 
disturbed the deep repose of the scene. And 
such has been its aspect for ages; here 
generation after generation has— 

‘* Lived and died, 
Passing a dreamy life, diversified 
By nought of novelty, save now and then 
A horn resounding through the neighbouring glen.” 

With what countless beauties are the homes 
of these poor peasants surrounded were they 
but alive to them. 

Doubtless the little ones revel in the wild 
flowers, and the boys know something about 
birds’ eggs and nests; Hodge and Molly too 





Beaulieu every cottage in the parish belongs 


have often listened half-entranced to the 
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nightingale’s song as they returned from a 
summer evening’s stroll. But the New 
Forest affords sights infinitely varied, and 
changing with every season of the year. It 


was early autumn when I was there ; and the | 


lovely effects of light and shade, the marvel- 
lous forms of the gnarled oaks, the huge and 
rugged hollies, glowing blood-red with their 
wealth of berries, the brake all russet and 
golden, and the sweeps of distant moorland 


crowned by forest after forest, would make | 


one wonder how it was the dwellers amongst 
such beauteous scenes were not a race of 
artists, if we did not remember that it is but 
rare to find a man who has “ the open eye.” 


S| 
we 


7 Passing through Minestead, I went into a 


cottage; it was very small, but neat, and its | 


sanded floor gave it a fresh and bright look. 
The biggest thing in the house was the 
great chimney. A fire was burning on the 
hearth, lying on flat iron bars, with two 


ancient fire-dogs in front ; a tall clock orna- | 


mented the room. ‘The old dame said they 
no longer burnt turf, for her husband had 
never put in his claim when he ought to have 
done, and so they had lost their right ; but 
she did not think it was much of a loss, since 
they had had to pay heavily for cutting and 
carting the turf; and besides, it took up so 
much room. They got their living by keep- 
ing cows. Coming out I noted the beautiful 
form of the pitchers in use in the Forest, and 
saw the same make again in Dorset. 
On I wandered, down lanes laden with 
blackberries, and on the outskirts of the 
« village sketched two of its cots. They were 
good types of all the rest; the thick thatch 


COTTAGES NEAR MINESTEAD, 


| 
} 





coming deep down over the upper windows 
gave them the appearance of two ill-matched 
eyes peeping out from under heavy humo- 
| rous eyebrows. 

| As Isat, I heard the voices of a number of 
little children all repeating together their 





catechism. “To submit myself to my pastors 
and masters, and to order myself lowly and 
| reverently to all my betters,” were the words 
which caught my ear—a text, I think, which 
might be insisted on with advantage a little 
_ less in the country, and a great deal more in 
| town. 
Leaving Minestead, Icrossed Squire Comp- 
ton’s Park, where the cottages, models of 








| beauty, comfort, and picturesqueness, stand 
in their own little grounds in the midst of their 
| lord’s larger ones. They were occupied by 
the labourers on the manor, and were let to 
| them according to size, from one to two 
| shillings a week. 
Lyndhurst is something more than a village. 
| It is the chief place in the Forest, the govern- 
| ment head-quarters, and has a handsome 
| church and a good inn. In the neighbour- 
| hood is some of the most charming forest 
| scenery to be found anywhere, east and south 
| it is ferny moorland. Ten miles as the crow 
flies you may go in one direction and not 
meet with a single village. 

On the outskirts of the Forest, near Lynd- 
hurst, I came on a little hamlet, and seating 
myself on some logs of wood which lay on 
the corner of the sward, watched its life. 
Before me on one side of the road stood 
a little row of blind-eyed, brown-bonneted 
cots ; then a wheelwright’s shop, where the 
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furnace was burning and the hammer twang-|mothers. Thus it was said the best remedy 
ing ; next a smithy, where the horse stood | for weak eyes was a particular lichen, which, 
quietly while the farrier tapped his shoe ; last | on account of its power over the vision, was 


of all an old cot under the shade of a large | called 
tree, with a man on a ladder mending the roof. 


“brighten.” Children prematurely 
born were fed on hares’ brains, or, if suffering 


Opposite was a little road-side inn, with | from fits, were passed through a cleft ash- 


wondrous attractions both: for the waggoner | tree. 
In the inn-yard were stacks | always been rife in the Forest, was cured by 


and his horse. 


Consumption, which no doubt has 


of fern and hay, the former being used for | lungs of oak, another lichen growing on that 
y § | g g g 


litter, as straw would be elsewhere. 
the edge of the grass, a couple of black sows, 


followed by their numerous progeny went 


nosing about with a most unsatisfied grunt, 
while a company of geese with nervous 
quack-quack strutted over the green. 

Twang of hammer, quack of geese, and 
grunt of mother porker, with sudden squeal 
of horror from every little pigling if horse or 
carriage wheel too suddenly approached ; 
loud talk of men and women nising fully 
with the wind, and you have the sights 
and sounds which go to make up a picture 
of out-door life in these secluded spots. 

It is quite possible that in the less fre- 
quented parts of the Forest one might meet 
with uncouthness and suspicion, but for my 
part, I found them not only civil but friendly ; 
and this experience is corroborated by those 
who know them well, and who protest against 
a character for unusual rudeness being as- 
cribed to them. One gentleman, who has 
lived amongst them thirty years, assures me 
that he has never received a rude answer but 
once, and that was from a stranger. 

Much, no doubt, has been done by the 
schools with which the Forest is well supplied. 


Probably, too, it is they who have driven the | 


old superstitions away, and scattered the 
mental twilight which for so many ages per- 
vaded these leafy solitudes. Nevertheless, 
we are assured by Mr. Wise, who has made 
the subject his study, these superstitions still 
exist, but are rarely alluded to, for fear of 
ridicule. 

Nothing perhaps gives one a better idea of 
the habits of mind of these “rude fore- 
fathers of the” Forest “ hamlet,” than such 
a catalogue as he has collected of these weird 
fancies. Handed down from generation to 
generation, they were so numerous as to form 
a rule of life, meeting the unhappy peasant 
at every step, haunting and terrifying his 
mind, and driving him into a baseless fatal- 
ism, and at times to a sort of devil-worship. 

Just, however, as error often contains a 
grain of truth, so, perhaps, something valu- 
able might ‘be extracted from the mass of 
remedies, which the wise women of the Forest 


Along 


tree. But the most occult remedy for that 
fell disease, almost carrying one back to the 
| days of magic and incantation, was to killa 
jay, put it on the embers until it became a 
|cinder, mix it with water, and drink it at 
| intervals. 

| Not only were there no end of such won- 
'derful nostrums, but some, they believed, 
were born with an especial gift for the art of 
healing. ‘The seventh son of a seventh son 
could perform cures. 

There were many other superstitions, all 
pointing to some distorted fact for their 
origin. Thus bread made on Good Friday 
would keep for seven years; the Death’s- 
head moth was first seen when Charles I. 
was executed; money must be turned di- 
rectly you see the new moon. 

Some old customs still, or but very lately, 
lingered amongst them. Thus old women 
went gooding on St. Thomas’s Day, while on 
Ash Wednesday the boys and girls went 
round from farm to farm, singing— 

**T come a shroving, a shroving, 
For a piece of pancake, 
For a piece of truffle-cheese 
Of your own making.” 





I am told that at Cadnam there is an ancient 
| oak which is believed to bud and burst forth 
|into leaf on old Christmas Eve, and that the 
|peasantry gather about it at midnight and 
|climb the tree to gather its branches. 

| But perhaps the most peculiar custom in 
|the Forest is the great squirrel-hunt, which 
| takes place the day after Christmas. Twenty 
| or thirty men and boys form themselves into 
a company, and, armed with leaded sticks, 
called “scales” or “squoyles,” go out into 
the Forest. Directly they see a squirrel, 
away go the sticks, until the poor creature, 
bewildered and frightened, is fain to descend, 
and then is soon killed. When they have 
caught a sufficient number they put them into 
a great pie, which is eaten at a feast they hold 
at some public-house. 

No one is so sententious as the peasant. 
He likes his wit and his wisdom done up 
in small bundles easy to carry and ready for 
use. Thus the concentrated experience of 








received by tradition from their grand- 


every district compacts itself into some pro- 
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verbial expression. These two proverbs, | 
“A good bark year makes a good wheat 
year,” “To rattle like a boar in a holme- 
bush,” are evidently of Forest origin. “A 
poor dry thing, let it go,” smacks of the| 
poacher. ‘He won’t climb up May Hill,” | 
tells the sad end of many a poor wood-cutter, | 
daily wet with autumnal mists and the ma-| 
lific miasma, which must ever float about the | 
undrained morasses of the Forest. <A vil-| 
lainous historical memory is for ever pilloried 
in the proverb, “As bad as Jeffreys’; while | 
the reproof to greediness contained in an- 
other is interesting, as showing the sort of 
friends a lonely forest child may make. For 
it is said to have originated with a girl who 
was in the habit of snaring her breakfast with 
a snake, and when he was inclined to lick up 
move than his portion, she tapped him on 
the head with her spoon, with this gentle 
reminder, “Eat your own side, Speckle- 
back.” 





loa 2&2 


Curious and full of meaning are some of 
their expressions. Thus, “A slink of a 
thing,” means anything animate or inanimate 
which is miserable, weak, half-starved, or of 
poor quality. Others are interesting because 
they are peculiar to the district. Ask a 
peasant in the New Forest the distance to a 
certain place, and he will reply, “I allow it 
to be so far.” 

Should the disafforestation now talked of 
take place, all these peculiarities will rapidly 
die out. We shall see with regret the passing 
away of a state of society unique in England, 
and can only hope it will be compensated by 
the benefit which may accrue to the pea- 
santry, so that they may realize the words of 
our Laureate, and rise 


‘*On their dead selves to higher things.” 


RICHARD HEATH. 


DD. FRO. 


O LeaF! that gleamedst beautiful and bright 


In summer light ! 


Holding a canopy above the years 


Among thy peers, 


Before the royal pageant of a day 


Whose glory thrilled the soul 


but could not stay! 


O leaf! whirled downward on the eddying gust, 


And trailed in dust ! 


Whose trembling sweetness summer held so dear, 


In winter, sere. 


And hidden darkly in thy burial heap— 

How sad, how passionless, thy listless sleep ! 

O heart! beneath whose living powers wreathed, 
Life’s pageant breathed— 

Whose very shadows somewhat served thy time, 
Though waved in rhyme— 

’Tis sadder far than woodlands bare and chilled 

To feel thee sleep, with life’s high purpose unfulfill’d ! 

O heart! that surgest in the eddying flow 
Of passion, to and fro,— 

Thou doest nought! thou canst not play thy part! 
Thou healest no smart ! 

Beware, beware! for ’tis no outward shock, 

’Tis something in thyself that drives thee where the currents rock. 

O heart! so strong, so kind! that knowest all 
Whate’er may ours befall,— 

The pain, the joy, wherewith they should be tried, 
Let them in thee abide ! 

Keep thou their gates “above all keeping,” still, 


That life may issue thence, its mission to fulfil! 


ALESSIE BOND, 
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do congregate, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
: | Here she met with the utmost courtesy, 
“Delightful industry enjoyed at me Raita | and shortly learnt that there were three ways 
Tae bringing out a book; by selling the copy- 
WHILE as yet we had rarely a visitor, and| right, by dividing the profits, and by print- 
had plenty of leisure for our individual pur- | ing on the author’s own account. This last, 
suits, I wrote a little dialogue, one day, on a which at first appeared the worst, we finally 
serious subject; and being asked by my) decided to be the best—chiefly because the 
mother what I was about, showed it to her booksellers, though “all for the ladies,” like 
with alittle embarrassment. She liked it, but) Mr. Smith in “ Evelina,” unanimously de- 
said it wanted a beginning; I therefore} clined to buy the copyright, and did not very 
wrote an opening chapter, which she also| much press division of profits. What then? 
approved. After this, with her encourage-| If I undertook all, I should net all—if there 
ment, 1 went on from time to time, almost! were anything to net. 
daily adding line to line, and page to page,) My father confessed he did not see his 
till there was enough to fill a little book: way into it. Our female eyes pierced further 
and some of my younger sisters, thinking it’ into the millstone, which proved no harder 
a good idea, tried their hands at it too; so/ than the oaken cover of Gower’s “‘ Confessio 
that for a little while it seemed as if we were| Amantis,” which I have seen in an old 
going to be a family of authors. However, library, pierced from side to side, straight 


CHAPTER IV.—AUTHORSHIP IN THE OLD 
HOUSE. 





they soon found they preferred other things, | 


but they still took very pleasant interest in 
my progress. I do not think my father be- 
lieved it would come to anything ; but he 
certainly did not damp me by one discour- 
aging word, for he was always very sympa- 
thetic. In this way weeks and months sped 
very happily. 

Then my mother consulted a literary man, 
and sent him my manuscript. He returned 
it in a few weeks with a very kind letter, 
commendatory on the whole, though point- 
ing out one or two blemishes, which showed 
he had read it. 

This seemed to us enough to go on upon ; 
but which way to go? My youngest aunt, 
only nine years older than myself (I was then 
nineteen), was staying with us ; and she good- 
naturedly offered to be of any service to me’ 


through the intervening pages as well as both 
| covers, by an indefatigable little bookworm. 

| My aunt’s zeal rose with the occasion. 
|She made many pilgrimages, sent us many 
|estimates, became quite on friendly terms 
\with an obliging young publisher newly 
|started in business, and eventually we de- 
cided he should be the fortunate man. 

| I hope he was so, though he got into 
‘trouble soon afterwards—wo¢ through me. 
| Type and paper were chosen, advertisements 
| were ignored, proofs were regularly sent, and 
ithe delight they afforded was exquisite. Here 
| was a new treat for the family, though chiefly 
‘confined to the female branches. Before the 
‘season was over, the book was out, and my 
‘father brought home a specimen copy in his 
pocket. 

Instead of being ruined by this venture it 














in her power on her return to the neighbour-| was a success. How did that come to pass, 
hood of London. So she became my ac-|when the trade did not subscribe for it, 
credited agent, and took a most gratifying| neither was it advertised? My dear grand- 
interest in my affairs. ‘father had a great deal to do with it. He 

There was no penny post in those days, had a mixture of courtliness and simplicity, 
therefore epistolary young ladies with small} which increased on him the older he grew. 
allowances had their wings clipped in a very | Since his retirement from active life he rode 
wholesome manner. However, my aunt’s| much about the country, dropping in on old 
letters, which were always very amusing, were | friends, among whom he was exceedingly 
more frequent and lively than usual at this | popular ; and as it was not very long before 
crisis, and were read with delight in family |he breathed the fact that such and such a 
conclave. Quite ignorant how to begin, she | grand-daughter of his had ventured into print, 
opened her campaign with one or two in-|it thence befel that copies were ordered— 
quiries at Bowdery and Kirby’s in Oxford then half-dozens and dozens, till I suppose 
Street ; but soon found her way to that|he himself was as surprised at what took 
Rialto where booksellers and publishers most} place in consequence of his communication 
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as the man must have been who set himself} Meanwhile a second edition of my little 
to calculate the famous sum of the twenty-| book was being prepared. Most know the 
four horse-shoe nails. story of the Greek artist who hung a picture 

To me the issue was that my five hundred | in the market-place, with a hand bill affixed 
copies, sold at full cost, with no trade allow- | to it, requesting that every one would be good 
ance, brought me £120, half of which within enough to mark the part he particularly ad- 
a few pounds paid all costs, which were mired with a piece of chalk. Next day he 
immediately defrayed, leaving me _ sixty | found his picture covered with chalk marks. 
pounds, without any trouble of mine—and | Not feeling quite secure of this universal ap- 
this in six weeks. proval, he cleaned his picture, and again hung 

It is but right to say, however, that mone- | it in the market-place, with a placard request- 
tary gain had not been my spur in writing|ing that everybody would mark the part he 
the little book, nor continued to be my first | particularly disapproved. Next day he again 
object. It was a pleasant auxiliary, no more; | found his picture covered with chalk marks, 
there was no need I should earn money, nor| Now I cannot say I wrote begging-letters 
had I been brought up to think it the main /for one word of approval; but when the 
end. The aim had been to succeed in| book was again. going to press, my mother 
writing well enough to please and_ benefit | ‘certainly did write to some friends, telling 
others, and I think I may say it has been so| them that now was the time to su; ggest any 
ever since.’ As long as you have this| | corrections they thought might be made with 
end, and no baser one for a spur, your | advantage. With alacrity they complied ; 
failures will not be fatal or disgraceful, even | and sO many improvements were suggested 
if frequent ; and your. successes will be pure (though hardly one of them was duplicated 
and unalloye d. | by any one else) that my mother devoted a 

We felt pleased at the result, but the ex- | new copy to the insertion of all these correc- 
periment was never repeated. I did not/ tions, and I can truly say that hardly a page 
print on my own account again. fee were | | remained without its black mark. 
good reasons for this. A certainhumiliation| It was a wholesome lesson. And the new 
accompanied the elation which ensued from | edition, even after all or nearly all the emen- 
my grandfather’s campaign. We felt sure, | dations had been adopted, proved so dull and 
and told him so, that he had praised me a_| spiritless, that it fell as flat as a pancake ; and 
good deal. | though printed on the division-of-profits 

“7 my dear? No such thing! they were} system by a leading house, there never were 
very much obliged to me for telling | any profits to divide. It soon ceased to 
them.” exist; nor am I sorry. 

Well, there ave very good-natured people in| Our winters, I have said, were spent in 
the world, and old friends love to do kind-| London ; and as soon as we were clear of the 
ness to one another, and to young people ;| heavy colds which always troubled.us at first, 
and Ae would certainly have done as much | we enjoyed them very much, Wehad many 
for any of them; nay, some of them owed old friends, some new ones, and some young 
him far more substantial kindness, and were | ones ; and my youngest brother attended a 
doubtless glad of an opportunity of return-| good school as day scholar. There was a 
ing it. We were very much obliged to him, | pretty garden in the middle of the square, in 
and felt him more than ever one of the | which, “when the weather was fine, we occa- 
dearest of men ; but felt, all the same, it had | sionally walked with some very nice girls who 
better not be done again. NordolLinsober/lived near us. They were of a very clever 
earnest recommend my young friends ever'| | family, and went more into society than we 
to make the same experiment. -Had the} did, especially literary society. 
book not paid its own expenses, where should} One day, as we walked round and round 
I have been? And without my grandfather's | the garden, something was said of a history 
friends, whose aid I certainly had not! of the Italian republics—* A most compli- 
reckoned on, how would it have sold ? cated subject, you know,” said the eldest 

Still, I was encouraged, thenceforth, to go sister, appealing to me with her beautiful 
on from time to time, from one thing to) dark eyes. 
another; but uncertain what direction was) I knew nothing whatever of the Italian 
best to pursue. I obtained the name,| wars, unless such dry bones as were in Rus- 
whether fairly or not, of being “always be-| sell’s “ Modern Europe,” and therefore felt 
ginning,” but I could not tell where my | like an ignoramus, as I was. 
strength lay, or whether I had any. | What do you think?” cried the younger 
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sister in front, turning short round on us as 
she spoke, “ A has written a story !” 

“ Dear,” said I, with interest, “how nice it 
must be to read a story in manuscript !” 

I well remember the elder sister’s pretty, 
amused look as she quietly answered,— 

“Tt would be much nicer, I think, to read 
it in print.” 

I suppose it was the chance mention of the 
Italian Republics that made me think the 
following spring that I would try my hand on 
them, and see whether the subject were really 
interesting. So I began with reading Per- 
ceval’s “ History of Italy,” the numerous re 
ferences in which guided me to plenty of 
other books. Some of these I obtained and 
read ; for instance, Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” 
Macchiavelli’s “ Istorie Fiorentine,” Galeazzo 
Gataro’s “ Fortunes of the House of Carrara,” 
“La Guerra di Cipro,” an abridgment of 
Guicciardini, and some others. 





CHAPTER V.—THE SAME CONTINUED. 


‘* Old times, old times ! the gay old times 
When we were young and free, 
And heard the merry Easter chimes 

Under the great elm tree.” 
TuIs was a good, wholesome task. It al- 
most always does us good to read witha pur- 
pose. About that time my youngest brother 
had the whooping-cough, and at Easter, when 
change of air was recommended for him, my 
mother, instead of taking us all from town, 
went down with him and a schoolboy com- 
panion to the priory, which was then only in 
the dairy-woman’s keeping, and remained 
there during the holidays. 

As I was now beginning to put my mate- 
rials together, I used to write a foolscap sheet 
of Italian history two or three times a week, 
and post it to my mother, who read it to the 
young brother to whom it was addressed. 
They were soon back again, and still I went 
on till I had got my rough draft completed. 


It was a very romantic but rather confusing | 
succession of subjects to write about ; for so | 
split up was Italy that one had no sooner | 


brought forward one republic than we had to 


bring the others up to it, and then carry on | 
It seemed a suc- | 
cession of beginnings, never coming to their | 


the first again, and so on. 


ends, and now and then the threads would 
get mixed. MHorribly shocking, too, it was 
rarely one came on a thoroughly good cha- 
racter, or if such a character turned up, he 
was sure to be starved, burnt alive, or to 
have his eyes put out by somebody else. 
This continually disgusted me, and yet there 
was fascination in the history that carried me 








on. The splendour of the material details 
was dazzling—how the incomparable Ma- 
donna Taddea, as Gataro calls her, appeared, 
for instance, on her white palfrey with scarlet 
housings, her bridle held by six gentlemen, 
her following consisting of all the great 
doctors of the university in their robes and 
hoods, so that never was lady more sump- 
tuously attended. How Charles of Anjou en- 
tered Italy with his Provencal knights with 
their plumed helmets and golden collars, his 
queen in a chariot covered with blue velvet, 
sprinkled with gold lilies, and so on. All 
this pageantry seemed fitter for painting than 
writing ; but how little it was to set against 
the sadness and horror of misfortunes such 
as those of the Carrara, for instance, or of 
Tasso, or of the Foscari. 

Still I loved my work, and when it was 
finished I took it with me, and accompanied 
my mother into Paternoster Row, hitherto 
an unknown region to us. Presently she 
said, “Here is Baldwin and Cradock’s— 
that is a respectable house.” So we went in, 
and were shown up to an elderly gentleman 
in a first-floor room. Our errand was soon 
told. He asked to see the manuscript, and 
turned it over a little while, reading a passage 
here andthere. Presently he said, “ Will you 
be satisfied if I offer you twenty-five pounds ?” 

I said I should; so he returned the book 
for correction, and I completely re-wrote it, 
and made it considerably better. Thus it 
came out very respectably, and respectably 


| paid for, and was fairly liked, though its suc- 


cess was not brilliant, or anything approach- 
ing to it. I think the writing it was a useful 
piece of self education, quite unalloyed. A 
thousand copies, I believe, were disposed of. 

Somewhere about that time we lost an old 
friend and neighbour who had _ belonged to 
our book society, and who died quite sud- 
denly. He was Lord Lauderdale’s private 
secretary, a silent man and a man of great 
erudition ; and there was a painful story con- 
nected with his death which I have never 
heard verified or contradicted. It was, that 
something having been published as Lord 
Lauderdale’s, which some ill-natured per- 
son chose not to believe was his own, he 
said, by way of disparaging it, “This, we 
know, must have been from the pen of A/on- 
steur le Secretaire”” Lord Lauderdale, the 
story continued, happened to see this ill- 
natured and untrue sneer in print, and not 
choosing to be suspected, however unjustly, 
of owing to his secretary what was due to 
himself, he simply dismissed him, without 
any reason given ; and the unfortunate gen- 
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tleman, unable to guess the nature of his 
offence, but finding his prospects ruined, 
went home and—died. 

My mother received a short note from his 
nephew, telling her of the event, and adding, 
“* My aunt is in great affliction. I am sure 
you will come to her.” My mother instantly 
went to her. There were two young chil- 
dren, and also a daughter by a first wife, who 
since her mother’s death had lived with 
two maiden aunts in the country. When she 
occasionally visited her father’s second fa- 
mily, she frequently came to our house with 
her little brother and sister. At that time 
she was a girl of from ten to twelve, with a 
fine, though rather massive countenance, 
fresh complexion, grey eyes, and bright chest- 
nut hair; she looked intelligent, but was 
silent and grave, as if feeling herself with 
companions too young for her. 

When her father’s sudden death occurred, 
she was either at home, or she hastened 
home. I suppose she was then about eighteen. 
When my mother returned from her visit to 
the house of mourning, she said to us, 
** Elizabeth was there, looking like statuary 
marble. She sat on the ground with her head 
leaning against the mantelpiece, and hardly 
spoke or looked up. She has grown very 
beautiful.” 

Afterwards we heard she had married a 
country minister named Gaskell. Several 
years afterwards she became well known as 
the authoress of “ Mary Barton.” Her sub- 
sequent writings evinced the highest talent, 
both humorous and pathetic, amounting to 
genius. We never saw her after those early 
days. 

Our widowed friend and her children came 
to stay with us in the country before she 
went to live in Scotland. We also shad 
younger and gayer visitors. The young 
ladies who lived near us in London were our 
guests, and proved most entertaining and 
delightful. The second sister was a great 
botanist ; her uncle was said to be the first 
botanist in England, and he had been her 
teacher. She soon made us love it too, and 
we were in a capital neighbourhood for bota- 
nizing, as every English flower was said to 
grow within twenty miles of us. I caught 
the infection for the time, though not naturally 
as fond as my sisters were of flowers; but I 
soon became conversant with such common 
things as Euphrasia (eyebright), germander 
speedwell, Campanula rotundifolia, mullein, 
bryony, poor man’s weather-glass, shepherd’s- 
purse, &c., and should have thence gone on 
I know not how far, but for the elder sister, 





who laughingly dragged me away, saying,— 
“Come along, Anne, and don’t be so pedan- 
tic! you and I can admire nature in the 
grand mass!” 

Many years after, however, we all be- 
came great botanizers, and would hunt by 
moonlight for orchises, or in Lord M ’s 
park for white helleborine, or in the fields 
and brooks at Penshurst for red, white, and 
purple comfrey, with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Let none despise botany. They may admire . 
nature in the grand mass all the same. 

What games of battledore and shuttlecock 
we had in the high-vaulted kitchen on rainy 
days! what games of Zes Graces on the lawn 
in fine weather! what games of capping- 
verses, and twelve questions, and poetical 
questions and answers in the evenings! 
Then, too, we were taught by our visitors to 
act charades; and my eldest brother, with 
his classical and poetical tastes, and love of 
Shakspere and of history, was a first-rate 
help. 

And there was a picnic, which I cannot 
but remember yet, when some rode and some 
drove gigs, and some went in a post-chaise, 
that also was freighted with veal pie, ham 
and chicken, apple tart, and other comes- 
tibles. I remember it well, for I was driven 
by the botanical uncle, a public man, and a 
most engaging, amiable one, besides being 
stored with learning. His youngest niece 
accompanied us. 

When the last ramble had been taken, and 
the last affectionate words had been spoken, 
we yet went up to the lodge to see the stage- 
coach pass which contained our visitors. 
Alas! we were just too late to catch more 
than a cloud of dust and a group of heads 
nodding and hands being kissed and some- 
thing eagerly called out which we could not 
hear. We afterwards heard that it was, 
“We have thrown you a note at the lodge 
gate.” 

Unfortunately, a sort of crazy half-pay 
officer, whose sense of honour I must seriously 
impugn, and who also often passed us in our 
walks, had just preceded us, and 4e, the bad 
man, must have pocketed the, note, which 
doubtless was warm-hearted and merry too, 
and have read and enjoyed it like a greedy, 
unprincipled fellow ; for, whenever we after- 
wards met him, he slunk off the path, making 
a great circumbendibus, and looking as guilty 
as possible. He never dared, from that hour, 
to look us honestly in the face. 

It was in the following year, I think, that 
there was a very severe famine on the western 
coast of Ireland. My mother, who was in 
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London for a short time with my youngest 
brother and sister, wrote to us to this 
effect :— 

“‘We were at a party at Mr. T ’s 
yesterday evening. An Irish clergyman was 
present, who read a letter containing a most 
distressing account of the sufferings of the 
poor Irish on the western coast, who are 
perishing of hunger in consequence of the 
failure of the fishery ; and he added of his 
own knowledge many particulars. He has 
come over to England expressly to draw at- 
tention to the case and to solicit assistance. 
One of the means suggested is to hold a 
charitable bazaar in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. It is to take place on Wednesday, 
and many great ladies have engaged to hold 
stalls. As so little time remains for prepara- 
tion, there is some difficulty in collecting a 
sufficient supply of fancy articles at such short 
notice ; but every little will help. I wish all 
of you, therefore, to do your best and send 
up what you can finish by Tuesday, as the 
contributions must be sent in, at latest, 
before ten o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
F —— is going to give all his money.” 

This letter was received by us on Saturday ; 
we had therefore very little time to lose. 

At this distance of time I cannot minutely 
recall all the pretty and ingenious fancy 
works that were fabricated in those few days ; 
but I know that they were executed with a 
neatness that I could never pretend to com- 
pete with. Iwas sadly deficient in my use 
of the needle, and was obliged to try my 
abilities in another direction, by writing a few 
verses, commonplace enough, indeed, but 
opportune. My companions decided that, 
when fairly written out, they might be priced 
at sixpence a copy. To it I went then, till 
I had exhausted my small stock of coloured 
note-paper, and each copy was then neatly 
folded in the shape of a cross by my neat- 
handed sisters, and we calculated with: con- 
siderable elation that these twelve crosses 
would (if they sold) realize six shillings. 

My mother was pleased with its contents 
when they reached her, and immediately 
decided that a shilling apiece would not be 
too much to ask for the crosses. She and 
my youngest brother and sister went to the 
Hanover Square Rooms early, and made 
over the various contributions to the kind 
Countess of Morley, who immediately raised 
all the prices, and distributed some of them 
at other stalls; Other articles doubtless find- 
ing an equally good market, it would appear 
that the charitable public really wanted to 
get as little for their money as they could. 








At all events, money flowed so freely into 
the tills, that the ladies patronesses, inspirited 
by success, deterfhined to have another sale 
the following day ; and it was rumoured that 
Queen Adelaide would attend it, which she 
did. 

Queen Adelaidewas, at that time, very nice- 
looking. She had a pretty figure, blonde 
hair, and blue eyes, and looked very sweet 
and dignified. The mere chance of her 
coming put every one in good spirits ; stores 
of fresh contributions flowed in, including an 
extremely pretty and well-executed water- 
colour painting of an old woman reading the 
Bible at her cottage door, by the Princess 
Victoria—* our future Queen, you know,”— 
as the lady who had charge of it said under 
her breath. 

I forget how many hundreds of pounds 
were realized by this wonderful fancy fair, but 


certainly much more than its most sanguine 


projectors, and more than the benevolent Irish 
clergyman who pleaded his people’s cause 
dared to anticipate. He returned, a happy and 
thankful man, with the means of supplying 
his poor countrypeople’s needs. 

One little relic of the fair I still possess, 
in a very good water-colour sketch of the 
opening scene in “ Ivanhoe,” where Gurth 
and Wamba are met in the forest by the Prior 
and Knight Templar, painted very spiritedly 
by Lady Katherine Grimston. Another 
fairing my mother bought for me of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, who was then extremely 





beautiful, was a little pen-and-ink sketch of | 


* A Good Head for Figures,” entirely com- 
posed of ciphers, done by herself, and too 
modestly priced by her. It is true that it 
could not have taken her more than ten 
minutes; but the idea was what gave it 
value, especially on an occasion when every 
new idea was ata premium. Lady Moriey 
should have priced it for her. 

As for the intrinsic value of those verses 
of mine, I am bound to say that sixpence 
would fully have represented it; but, you 
see, they fitted the occasion; and that is 
what we should oftener look out for. The 
poor Irish were at a pinch ; the English’ who 
were appealed to for them did their best 
to give “a long pull, a strong pull, and a 


pull all together,”—and so pulled them out of | 


their difficulty. 
Hardly a long pull: the ong pull was 


given them several years later, in the year of | 


the terrible famine of 1846, “ nothing exceed- 
ing which is to be found,” said Lord Brougham, 


“on the page of Josephus, the canvas of | 


Poussin, or in the gloomy chant of Dante.” 
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CHRIST AND WOMANHOOD. 
STUDIES OF NEW TESTAMENT FEMALE CHARACTER. 
II.—THE MIRACLE IN CANA OF GALILEE, 


“ THE ¢hird* day there was a marriage in Cana and spare in quantity, and being in both these 
of Galilee.” When we remember the typical) respects a sample of every kind of mere 
use so constantly made of the marriage feast | human enjoyment, soon came to an end. 

as a scriptural symbol, and especially by| It was also the mother of Jesus, she who 
St. John himself, we ought not to overlook | represents most clearly the human side of the 
the peculiar significance attaching to the | Lord’s incarnation—for this son of the Father, 


: ; |. } 
circumstance that the rs¢ miracle was wrought |in that He may take our nature upon Him, 


during such a festival. On this occasion, | is born of a woman,—who reminded Him 
indeed, it was but an ordinary gathering for} that “they have no wine.” For, as Stier re- 
the purposes of human festivity, though | marks, “this is not to be understood other- 
sanctified by the presence of Jesus and His} wise than as conveying a hint, a question, a 
disciples ; for it is specially worthy of remark | supplication, Shouldest Thou not have re- 
that St. John tells us, first, that the mother of| source and help for this emergency? Is not 
Jesus was there ; and then adds, as a kind of| this the fit hour to manifest Thyself in might 
afterthought, that Jesus was called, and His/of miracle (by supplying, it may be, the 
disciples, to the marriage. Possibly in this|marriage present omitted by us in our 
last circumstance, in appearance of but trifling | poverty) ?” 
importance, may be found the key by which| Some commentators assume that Mary 
to unlock the significance of the first miracle, |had no definite purpose in thus speaking, 
and to discover why it should so especially set | but only that as she had ever found Jesus 
forth the Lord’s glory. |a wise counsellor in the least as well as in 
It seems probable that there were lg greatest things, so she looked to Him 
disciples present on this occasion, viz.,;now. But Chrysostom (quoted by Trench) 
Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathanael, and appa-| observes, ‘She had not yet’ that opinion of 
rently St. John himself. Tradition represents; Him which she ought, but because she bare 
this last as the bridegroom, who seeing the| Him, counted that after the manner of other 
miracle that Jesus did, forsook the bride andj mothers she might in all things command 
followed him. It is evident, however, that| Him whom it was fitting for her to reve- 
such a forsaking is foreign to the true spirit} rence and worship as her Lord.” Luther, 


of evangelical teaching. 

We need not wonder to find our blessed 
Lord at a festival. So would He sanctify 
all human enjoyment. He came not as St. 
John the Baptist, an ascetic apart from 
human life, but His was a harder and yet far 
higher task, to mingle with and purify the 
common life of men; to witness for and 
bring out the glory which was hidden in its 
every relation. 

“When they wanted wine, the mother of 
Jesus said unto him, They ‘have no wine.” 


|however, takes a different view; he says, 
“Here behold this in His mother. She 
feels and complains to Him of the want, 
desires help and counsel from Him, with 
humble and modest proposals. For she does 
not say, ‘ Dear Son, get us wine,’ but ‘ They 
have no wine.’ By this she touches His 
goodness, that she has recourse entirely to 
Him. ‘As if she would say, He is so good 
and gracious that ‘I may not ask Him, I will 
| only show Him what is wanting.’ ” 

| We may also observe, that however right it 





For the marriage feast proceeded as all such|may have been to put such a request as 
feasts are wont to do, with a certain measure | reasonable in itself, seeing that “in everything 
of happiness and enjoyment, but not enough|we are to make our requests known unto 
for the full satisfaction of those who came|God,” it was nevertheless dictated by flesh 


thither. ‘There was no doubt some wine at 
that feast already, but it was poor in quality 


* ‘The third day, reckoned,” says Alford, ‘‘ from 
the day of Nathanael’s calling, of whose coming to 
Christ with Philip there is mention made immediately 
before. May not this date, -however, be here intro- 
duced in order to remind us of that ¢#ird day in our 
Lord’s history which so specially displayed His glory 
in man’s deliverance from death ?” . 


and blood, and related to purely human en- 
joyment. Yet Mary’s words are not exactly 
a request; she simply tells the Lord, that 
| which He might very well have known other- 
| wise even in His ordinary human knowledge, 
that this want had occurred. But this still 
further reveals to us the spirit in which the 
words were uttered. Though our Lord had 
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performed no miracle as yet, the Virgin has 
faith in Him and in His power, and this was 
a high and noble, and therefore a truly ac- 
ceptable faith, but it is mixed nevertheless 
with something of lower motives. There is a 
certain human impatience and over-curious- 
ness intermeddling with a matter about 
which even His mother will have to keep 
silence and wait,—the slightest possible touch 
of womanly, motherly complacency, prompt- 
ing in her the desire to see Aer Son honoured 
in her presence. 

Another writer controverts this: “ Saga- 
cious expositors might not a religious dispo- 
sition, to say nothing of female tenderness, 
lead her to lament to the benevolent Lord a 
want of her own or of others, without pre- 
scribing to Him the way and manner of 
rendering help; and in this, indeed, Mary’s 
female excellence was conspicuous; she 
vented her sorrow in such a spirit, resigned, 
but not prescribing,” (Zange). 

But the answer of the Lord, ‘* Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” will settle 
this sufficiently. To the English reader, in- 
deed, these words require a certain pre- 
liminary explanation, lest too harsh’ a con- 
struction should be put upon them. “ Wo- 
man” is no term of reproach, but rather that 
of respectful address; this becomes plain 
when we observe that the Lord uses precisely 
the same word in his tender address to his 
mother on the cross (see John xix. 26; 
XX, 15,17). “ Lady” then, or were it not too 
commonplace and conversational for such a 
context, “madam,” would to modern ears 
better represent the meaning. And again, 
the expression “What have I to do with 
thee?” is an idiomatic, not a literal rendering 
of words which if translated with exact lite- 
rality would convey noadequate sense. ‘What 
to me and to thee?” And again in the original 
“woman” stands last, so that the meaning is 
“What have I in common with thee, O 
lady?” and involves no more nor less than 
this,—‘‘ When My office and ministry are 
concerned, it is for thee to retire, and forget 
thou art My mother.” As St. Augustine 
writes, “That which in Me works miracles 
was not born of thee.” 

To these words the Lord adds, “ Mine hour 
is not yetcome.” Not yet? to what does this 
refer? Not, we think, as some have inter- 
preted, to those few minutes which elapsed 
before the miracle was actually performed. 
The words occur again at vii. 30, viii. 20, 
xii. 23, 27, xiii. 1, it is true, in a slightly 
different form, yet always with special allusion 
to His death and sufferings. See also 





Mark xiv. 41, where the hour in the act of 
His betrayal is said to have come. No, the 
words have a far deeper and more sublime 
meaning than any such mere present re- 
ference would give them, and shadow forth 
already in this frst miracle that which is the 
great mystery of the doctrine of the cross, 
glory through suffering. 

Yet Trench regards this hour as referring 
to this change inthe wine. ‘“ Not till the wine 
is wholly exhausted will My time arrive ; it is 
only now failing. Then will be the time to 
act, when by its complete failure, manifest to 
all, the miracle will be above suspicion. 
Otherwise, in Augustine’s words, He might 
seem rather to mingle elements than to change 
them. When all other help fails, then and 
not till then has Christ’s hour arrived.” This 
is very beautiful, and generally true, but it 
may be doubted whether it be specially ap- 
plicable here. Nor was there any real danger 
of a mingling of the elements, or supposition 
of such having been accomplished. Any 
attempt to make up the quantity would be 
a signal failure ; it would be quite impossible 
to make anything that could be supposed to 
have the flavour of good wine out of a very 
little inferior wine and much water. The 
water itself would only thus lose its freshness 
and become tasteless and disagreeable. 

Thus at the outset, and in the very be- 
ginning of His ministry, He checks that false 
conception which the Virgin herself, in com- 
mon with all His disciples, had of the nature 
of His kingdom. This error, which we con- 
tinually meet with in the course of gospel 
history afterwards, was the expectation that 
the Lord would a¢ once inaugurate a kingdom 
of happiness and joy, and moreover without 
that intermediate but renovating process 
which the passage through suffering was to 
accomplish. Thus they all suppose the Lord 
has come to supply all their human desires, 
to defend them from all temporal want, to 
create around them all earthly happiness,— 
a supposition which in this special instance 
discovers itself in the expectation that if they 
need wine at this mere human wedding feast, 
He is there to supply it for them. Thus 
then we see a beautiful connection and har- 
mony between the first miracle and the last 
supper, and the significance it lends to that 
blessed promise of which we at this hour 
await the fulfilment. “I will not henceforth 
drink of this fruit of the vine until I drink it 
new with you in My Father’s kingdom.” 

Having, then, checked this carnal notion, 
and already led the way towards a higher 
understanding of that kingdom which these 
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miracles were designed to inaugurate, the | seen in so considerable a supply an induce- 
Lord proceeds to the working of the miracle|ment to drunkenness. Alford says, “The 
itself. Alford observes on this verse, “that | large quantity thus created has been cavilled 
there certainly seems beneath this narrative |at by unbelievers. We may leave them to 
to be some incident which is not told us. For | their cavils with just one remark,—that He 
not only is Mary not repelled by the answer | who creates abundance enough in this earth 
just given, but she is convinced that the mi- | to put temptation in men’s way, acted on this 
racle will be wrought, and she is not without | occasion analogously with His known method 
some anticipation of the method of working | of dealing.” But this difficulty, like many 
it.” I believe he adds that a previous hint | others, will vanish when we come to observe 
had been given her, where or how I will not | the real significance of the passage. 

presume to say. This is no doubt possible.| The command of our Lord to the servants 
But in any case, and even without any inti-|is “Fill the waterpots with water.” In this 
mation, Mary is quite right in her persuasion | command has been recognised one of those 
that her Lord has come to give a//good things; | instances of the honour which the Lord in His 
she has but erred as to time and method, not | miracles puts on human means and diligence. 
with regard to end and result. | 





Her Son did | We cannot miraculously convert water into 
come into the world to “freely give us all| wine, but we can fill the containing vessels 
things,” “more thanwe can ask or think;” and | with water. We cannot by our ministrations 
she knows also that perfect obedience and| touch men’s hearts, but we can bring within 
loving confidence in Him is the way to obtain | their reach the means of grace. ‘The ser- 
these good things, and hence her command | vants obeyed literally and accurately, and 
to the servants, “ Whatsoever He saith unto | filled the vessels up to the brim. May we 
you, do it,” and which, besides being history, | not then remark, by the way, that the reason 
has a typical side as well, in the Church} we sometimes draw out so little of the mira- 
speaking to her ministers. Whether she ex-| culous wine of the grace of God is because 
pected miracle or not, she leaves the matter|we have put into the waterpot so little of 
confidently in His hands. He was to direct | the water of human diligence and exertion? 
the servants, and that notwithstanding there | Thus indeed can man co-operate with God, 
was a bridegroom and ruler of the feast} and control and help that which can in its 
present. It is the spirit which breathes out| essence only be done by the secret power 
in our Church’s collect, —“ That we may /|and counsel of the Master. 
obtain that which Thou dost promise, make| The Lord then speaks majestically, “ Draw 
us to love that which Thou dost command.” | out now ;” and nevertheless in His profound 
Beside, if even the servants exhibited such / humility discloses not what was transpiring. 
unreserved confidence in the words of Jesus, | Yet the more it is regarded, the more surpris- 
we may admit that the festive feeling had | ing becomes the miracle to our conception. 
resolved itself into a deep devotion to His} This first miracle is like the first recorded 
person, and a blessed experience of the ful-| work of God, an act of creation. It cannot 
ness of His Spirit and His love (Zange). | be too strongly insisted on that it was not like 
St. John is very careful to tell us all about | some of those changes which human chemis- 


- the waterpots, their number, capacity, and | try works, in virtue of which the same ele- 


use. Matters, no doubt, of subordinate inte-| ments, being made to enter into a different 
rest, but not altogether to be passed over} combination, form what is in appearance and 
without notice. Six, it has been said, is the| properties another substance. It is by no 
world-number, and would thus especially de-| means, as some commenting on this passage 
signate something belonging to this world, | seem to affirm, an instantaneous performance 








while the use to which they were applied, 
to contain water for ceremonial purification, 
supposed on the part of the guests a sense of 
impurity and sinfulness. They contained on 
the average twelve to eighteen firkins, and 
reckoning these firkins to hold eight gallons 
or more, the quantity of wine produced must 
have amounted to over 120 gallons of our 
measure. (The firkin, in Greek metretes, and 
in Hebrew dath, held very nearly eight gal- 
lons and seven-tenths.) This very large 


quantity has stumbled gainsayers, who have 


of that process which we see gradually pro- 
duced in the growing and ripening grape, and 
the subsequent wine manufacture. On the 
| contrary, to convert water into wine requires 
| the addition, of what the same modern che- 
mistry would call, a new element. Thus the 
first miracle differs from all that follow it. 
There were miracles of renovation, as the 
healing of the sick or raising the dead; or 
miracles of multiplication, as in the feeding 
of the great multitude with five barley loaves. 





This is a miracle of creation. The water be- 
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Came that which it was not before, and into 
which no natural process could possibly have 
converted it. 

It is the more necessary to insist upon this 
because there is a peculiar spiritual signifi- 
cance in the circumstance. The mirth of hu- 
man festivity can never become truly joy with- 
out the infusion of a new element, and that 
element potent enough to change water of puri- 
fication into wine of feasting. The wine to be | 
drunk in the Father’s kingdom must be vez, | 
not that old earthly product which supplies us | 
now. It will be new wine there, to correspond | 
with new promises of the New Testament ; a| 
new creature, according to the prophecy, | 
“Behold, I make all things new” (Rev. xxi. 
5). Not dimly then does this first miracle | 
shadow forth the last great consummation, | 
and read in this light the whole is plain, and | 
all coheres together. Now that Yesws is| 
called to the wedding feast, the human fes- | 
tivity becomes a type, almost a foretaste, of | 
paradise regained, for His presence changes | 
the whole. He it is who converts water of| 
purification—the sense of sin, into wine of joy 
—the assurance of pardon. And this wine 
is in quality superior to any of earth’s vintage, 
for the pleasures at His right hand are supe- 
rior to all earthly delights. It is in quantity 
great, even excessive, for those future joys 
will be more than we can ask or think. 

The ruler of the feast * then tastes the wa-| 
ter which was made wine; and even in this 











wine so cloys the taste of those that drink it, 
that when men have well drunk they can no 
longer appreciate its flavour, and then those 
who provide the entertainment, sparing of 
their means, set forth that which is worse, 
and thus it is that these pleasures deteriorate, 
and at length perish in the using. “But ¢/oz,” 
says he, “ hast kept the good wine until now.” 
So that at the end of the feast there was wine 
better than at the beginning, contrary to all 
human experience in these things. To the 
ruler of the feast this is a source of wonder, 
as well it might be. He does not know 
whence the wine was drawn, though the ser- 
vants did, and is amazed and delighted with 
the wonderful gift. Perhaps in this he is a 
sample of those persons who, not themselves 
believers, nevertheless taste somewhat of their 
joys, although as yet not fully partakers of 
their knowledge whence it springs. 

“ This beginning of miracles did Jesus ;” so 
runs the text in our version ; but there is an 
inconsiderable variation here in the original, 
supported by some of the older MSS., which 
gives a slightly different turn to the words, 
“This wrought Jesus as the beginning of 
His miracles.” Now we may discover a 
reason why this miracle should be first, and 
why it should so specially manifest the Sa- 
viour’s glory; why, moreover, the contempla- 
tive and loving St. John, who understands 
the deeper mysteries of the kingdom of God, 


| should be the evangelist to record it. It set 








very form of expression we have apparently | forth, in some respects better than those mi- 
the same idea running through the narrative | racles of healing and mercy, the fia/end and 
as that referred to above. It is not, observe, | aim of all the miracles of Jesus. He came in- 
“tasted the wine,” but “the water which had | deed in His humility to seek and save that 
become wine ;” for it is still for purity and} which was lost ; but this seeking and saving 











wholesomeness water, though for taste and 
Sweetness wine. 

The ruler of the feast then calls the bride- 
groom, to whom he speaks in his simplicity, 
“ Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine, and when men have well drunk, 
then that which is worse.” He thus gives an 
undesigned testimony to the greatness of the 
miracle. His words also, carefully considered, 
remove an objection. We are indeed quite 
sure that our blessed Lord would under 
no circumstances have administered to 
drunkenness and excess, but that it was a 
temperate enjoyment the words of the ruler 





of the feast plainly reveal. The earthly 


* The ruler of the feast was apparently one of the 
guests raised to the post of presiding over the arrange- 
ments of the feast (Ecclus. xxxii. 1). Some of the 
older commentators, however, doubted this; they 
suppose him to be a person holding this especial office, 





and attending on feasts. 


results at length in a complete and absolute 
renewal of the nature of man, and his entire 
restoration to the delights of Eden. In this 
is discovered the glory of the Redeemer, 
which, St. John tells us, was here especially 
manifested, that through Him sanctification 
leads to glorification (Rom. viil.). For thus 
not merely is manifested His excellent great- 
ness, but His divinity, glory being a divine 
attribute. This glory, for the most part during 
the time of His sojourn upon earth, was 
hidden. He became for our sakes of no reputa- 
tion, and emptied Himself of the splendour 
of the divine attributes. But in this miracle 
was there pre-eminently set forth that mighty 
power by which he was able to subdue all 
things unto Himself. It broke through the 
fleshly covering, and manifested itself to the 
spiritual eyesight of the disciples. They be- 
held His glory, as of the only begotten of the 
Father. PELHAM T. DALE, 
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By IMA FURLONG. 


CHAPTER III.—MR, ELLISTON. 


So time passed on, and when Elliston was 
seventeen he left the school. Although thus 
separated, the friendship between the two boys 
continued. Sometimés Archibald paid his 
friend a visit in his London home, and would 
be somewhat surprised at his sayings and do- 
ings. Mr. Elliston was a lawyer with a large 
practice, and besides, was a man of private 
fortune. It was commonly understood that 
his son was to enter the law also, but, up to 
the time that this story commences, the only 
talent he had developed was the art of wast- 
ing money. Archibald had always looked 
forward to seeing Mr. Elliston. As_ his 
father’s dear friend he had made up his mind 
to like him. His surprise and disappoint- 
ment was great the first time he saw him. He 
found him a remarkably quiet and reserved 
man, with no outward trace of the warm heart 
of which his father had so often spoken, and 
which undoubtedly lay beneath that cold ex- 
terior. He welcomed Archibald with a mo- 
mentary smile “for his father’s sake as well 
as his own,” and after some inquiries, couched 
in a few kind words, he froze again. When 
Archibald was seventeen, he also left school 
and returned to Wiltdene, where he stayed 
quietly for a year, studying with his father. 
At the end of that time there arose the ques- 
tion what should be his profession ? 

“T cannot afford to send you into the army, 
unless you will make up your mind to live on 
your pay.” 

Archibald had no wish to 
army. 

“The church?” He had no “vocation,” 
and he hated the medical profession. 

At this point the Rector grew impatient. 

What would he do then? 
profession he would enter ? 

** Yes, I should like to enter the law,’ 
Archibald briefly, but to the point. 

In his inmost heart Mr. Morton was rather 
against his son’s choice, but he thought it 
useless to combat it, and resolved to do his| 
best to forward his wishes. Accordingly, he 
wrote to Mr. Elliston, stating his son’s de-| 
cision, and asking his advice. Mr. Elliston 
wrote back saying that if Archibald wished it, 
and was prepared for hard work, he should 
be articled to Mr. Elliston himself. The offer 
was not one to be thrown aside, and Mr.’ 
Morton accepted it willingly, and a short 


enter the 


’ 


said 


Was there any | re. 
| How he could ever reconcile himself to being 


time saw Archibald take leave of Wiltdene, 


| and start for London. 


On the afternoon of the same day as that 
on which Archibald left Wiltdene, Mr. Elliston 
sat in his private room writing. He was not 
at his chambers, for business hours were over, 
but in his own house. 

It was a middle-sized room, furnished well 
and comfortably, although not in a costly 
manner. A large writing-table stood in the 
centre of the room, and before it sat the 
master of the house, writing busily, with his 
watch open by his side. He was apparently 
expecting some one, for every now and then 
his glance fell upon the watch, and then passed 
on to the clock on the mantel-piece, whose 
face proclaimed that it was five minutes to 
six. The long hand travelled on. Four 
minutes—three—two—one—and then the 
clock struck six, and at the same instant Mr. 
Elliston pushed aside his paper, took up his 
watch and replaced it in his pocket, got up 
and rang the bell. It was quickly answered 
by a servant. 

« A gentleman will call to see me presently. 
Show him in here.” 

“ Yes, sir,” and the man withdrew. 

Mr. Elliston stood on the rug and warmed 
himself—for it was a chilly evening, although 
only the end of September—and as he warmed 
himself he began to think. “ George Morton’s 
son coming to me to learn my profession ! I 
wonder how it has come about. It does not 
seem so very long ago since he tried to per- 
suade me not to enter the law. I remember 
his saying that it spoilt nine men out of ten. 
I don’t know about spoiling, but it certainly 
changes men a good deal. The boy cannot 
be like his father, or if he is, he will not do 
for a lawyer. And yet I thought him like 
George when he was here. Poor George! 





buried in that out-of-the-way place is a wonder 
to me,” and Mr. Elliston sighed in pity at his 
friend’s fate. 

It was a good many years since George 
Morton and Charles Elliston had met, and 
very much surprised would the former have 
been had he known the change time and 
constant contact with the hard,money-making, 
money-loving world had made in his old 
friend. And the change was more external 
than internal. Mr. Elliston was a tall, spare 
man, with a broad, clever forehead, and keen 
black eyes that seemed as if they could see 
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through anything. His manner was quiet and 
rather preoccupied, but notwithstanding this 
very few things escaped him. Outwardly he 
was cold and formal, always peculiarly guarded 
in his way of speaking to strangers, but 
really, although his worldly training had 
taught him to hide it, he was a warm-hearted 
man, and stern as he was, his son, whom he 
loved devotedly, had never found him other- 
wise than a most kind father. He spoke 
sharply enough when occasion needed, but 
Charles had very seldom heard an angry word 
from him. 


Such was the man under whom Archibald | 


Morton was to be placed, and well for him 
would it have been if his was the only in- 
fluence to which he would be subject. 


Fancies and crotchets Mr. Elliston pos-| 


sessed in plenty, and one of them is troubling 


him now. Standing before the clock, his eyes | 


fall upon the long hand pointing to five | 
minutes past the hour. 

“ Unpunctual,” he mutters, and the smile | 
fades from his lips, and he takes out his watch | 


to compare it, an utterly useless proceeding | 
on his part, ‘for he knows perfectly that | 


there is no difference between them. ‘“ Un- 
punctual!” and Mr. Elliston gives a sigh, 


takes a turn about the room, looks fixedly | 
and in an absent way at the gas-burner, comes | 


to the conclusion that it is flaring and turns 
it down a little, takes another turn round the | 


room, and finally resumes his position on si 


hearth-rug. 
A knock at the door, and a moment shen 
the servant announces “ Mr. Morton.” Ar- 


chibald coming in, very nervous, and rather | 


dazed by the sudden light, looks a little | 


awkward ; but Mr. Elliston’s greeting is cor- |, 


dial, and he shakes the young man by the) 
hand, and says heis glad tosee him, and very | 
soon Archibald is able to answer rationally. | 

“ All well at home?” is one of Mr. Ellis-' 
ton’s first questions. | 

“All quite well,” and Archibald er 
several messages from his father. 

After a little desultory chat, Mr. Elliston | 
and Archibald began to talk on business. | 
The elder gentleman explained to the younger | 
what his work would consist of, and his future | 
prospects. Archibald listened to everything | 
attentively, even to the advice with which 
Mr. Elliston wound up, and which was as 
follows :— 

“Never get into debt, because you will 
find it very hard to get out of it again. Never 
waste your time or your money ; be always as 
fair and honourable in your dealings as pos- 
sible ; avoid the society of fast men; and 











| ton to it. 


finally, be always as punctual as possible. 
Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. Morton, that 
you were ten minutes late this evening ?” 

“Was I?” said Archibald, a good deal 
confused. ‘I am afraid my watch is wrong.” 

“ Ten minutes late,” repeated Mr. Elliston. 
‘It is not much in one single interview, but 
when you are a man of business, you will find 
that ten minutes here, and ten minutes there, 
run away with a great deal of time. I ama 
stickler for punctuality, Mr. Morton. 

“T will be more careful in future,” said 
Archibald. 

“Of course I know that it was an accident 
| this time. I suppose you have not seen 
| Charles yet ?” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“ T am sure he will be glad to see you again ; 
| I will ask whether he is in,” and Mr. Elliston 
rang the bell. ‘ We dine at half past seven. 
Of course you will stop withus. Never mind 
| your coat, we are quite alone ; is Mr. Charles 

in?” he continued, as the servant entered. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, ‘then, I suppose he is in the smoking 
room,” and Mr. Elliston made a grimace ex- 
pressive of great disgust. ‘Show Mr. Mor- 

I shall see you again presently.” 

Archibald smiled, and prepared to follow 
the servant. 

As far as possible from Mr. Elliston’s apart- 
ment was the smoking room ; and as Archi- 
bald followed the servant down the long pas- 
sage leading to it, he remembered Charles 
Elliston havi ing told him that his father hada 








| perfect aversion to smoking, and that he never 


would allow it any where but in this particular 
room. 

“Don’t announce me,” he said to the ser- 
vant, ‘‘ just show me the door.” 

The man did as he was bid and then with- 
drew. Archibald stood for an instant at the 
door, thinking of his friend’s surprise and 
| pleasure at seeing him, and then he knocked 
softly. 


CHAPTER IV.—TEMPTATION. 


His knock was answered at first by a chorus 
of dogs barking madly, and a voice, which 
Archibald recognised as Charlie Elliston’s, 
bidding them be quiet in angry tones. 
“Who's there? Lie down, you brutes! 
Come in, whoever it is. Be quiet, I say. 
Lexton, make your dog shut up for heaven’s 
sake. Oh, Morton, old fellow, is it you? I 
thought you would not be long finding your 
way here, at least if the governor gave you the 
chance. I believe he thinks this room a 
regular Pandemonium. So you have coine up 
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I hope you will enjoy it, and 
Sit down, 


to town at last. 
it won’t be my fault if you don’t. 
I say, old fellow, and take something. I am 
sure you must be awfully done up.” Whilst 
he was running on in this manner, Archibald 
was taking in the aspect of the room and its 
occupants. 

It was a moderate-sized room, exhibiting 
more signs of luxury than are generally seen 
in gentlemen’s apartments, A couple of sofas 
and several armchairs stood about the room, 
and a bright fire burned cheerily in the grate. 
On a table stood a tray with glasses and de- 
canters from which Elliston and his friend 
frequently helped themselves, and the air was 
laden with tobacco-smoke. Two or three 
dogs lay about the room eyeing the intruder 
with suspicion, and prepared on the smallest 
provocation to resume their chorus. Such 
was the picture that Archibald saw, and it 
formed a rather puzzling appendix to the 
advice he had just received. However, he 
answered his friend’s greeting warmly, and 
very soon they were laughing together as 
young men do. Once in the course of con- 
versation something occurred that jarred a little 
upon him. “Take a cigar,” said Charlie, 
throwing a case to him. 

“Thanks, I don’t care to just now.” 

“Given up smoking ? You don’t mean to 
say so? Is that dear papa and mamma’s 
doing? It is most trying, really, the un- 
accountable prejudices those estimable old 
parties take into their heads; isn’t it, Lex- 
ton?” said Elliston, in the most aggravating, 
most sympathetic way. 

Archibald flushed. “I have not given up 
smoking, so you are wrong for once, Charlie : 
I suppose I need not smoke unless I feel in- 
clined ?” 

“Of course not, my dear fellow, and I am 
glad you are not sucha muff. How are your 
people down in_ what’s-the-name-of-the- 
place?” This was asked ina tone of affec- 
tionate inquiry. 

*T presume you mean Wiltdene. They 
are quite well, thank you,” answered Archi- 
bald, curtly. His heart was alittle sore from 
that morning’s parting, and Elliston’s voice 
and manner irritated him.” : 

* Wiltdene ? I declare I have completely 
forgotten where it is. Somewhere near Hex- 
ley, is it not?” 


Archibald nodded. 

“ Well, the gong will strike ina fewmoments, 
so I suppose we must be moving. Lexton, 
you had better come with us.” 

“ No, thanks, I really cannot to-night, I 
have an engagement. Shall you be at the 
theatre to-night ?” 

“T have a ticket, but you know it is one of 
the things the governor makes a row about, 
my being late on Saturday nights. He says 
it is not respectable; ha! ha! However—,” 
and here Charlie whispered something that 
apparently amused Mr. Lexton very much, for 
he burst into a fit of laughter, in which 
Charlie joined, and then Mr. Lexton took his 
departure, and Charlie and Archibald pre- 
pared to obey the summons of the gong which 
just then began to clang through the house. 

“ Don’t be surprised at anything you see or 
hear at dinner,” whispered Charlie, as they 
entered the dining-room together ; and Archi- 
bald wondered what he meant. 

Dinner in Bedford Square was a ponderous 
affair; the party looked so small, and the 
footmen looked so tall, in the pale mellow 
light thrown by the wax lights (for Mr. Ellis- 
ton would have nothing else) that illuminated 
the dining-room. Mr. Elliston performed his 
duties as host as he did pretty much every- 
| thing, attentive as courtesy required, but not 
|to any superfluous degree. It struck Archi- 
| bald much, the contrast in his manner towards 
|his son. To him he spoke affectionately, and 
| unconsciously his voice softened when ad- 

dressing him personally. But what surprised 
| him even more was the change in Charlie 
| himself. His impudent swagger and fast way 
of speaking had departed, and his manner 
towards his father was quiet and respectful. 

| “You are not going out this evening, 
| Charlie?” asked Mr. Elliston, in the course 
of dinner. 

“T don’t know, sir ;—if I do, it will be only 
hee have a sm ” (smoke he was going to 
| say, but he substituted “stroll”). ‘“ There’s a 





lecture on the ‘ Antiquity of Law,’ somewhere 
near here, and I have half a mind to go to it, 
|—unless you have something you wish me 
‘to do?” 
| Archibald opened his eyes. What little he 


I had heard Charlie say concerning the pro- 
fession to which his father belonged, had been 
very far from indicating that he felt any in- 


“No;” and Archibald turned away and | clination to become better acquainted with it. 


began speaking to Mr. Lexton. Charlie laid 
back in his arm chair smoking placidly. After 
a few minutes he rose, and turning to Archi- 
bald said,— 

“ T suppose you dine with us to day?” 


| Quite the contrary. 


Mr. Elliston, however, looked pleased, and 
said he had nothing for his son to do, but 
gently hinted that he hoped he would not be 
late. 
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“Oh no, I hope not,” answered Charlie ; 
“ but one can never be quite sure what time 
that kind of lecture may take. Archibald, 
will you come ?” he continued, turning toward 
him, and bestowing upon him a wink, the 
meaning of which Archibald was at a loss to 
understand. 

“T think you would find it interesting, Mr. 
Morton,” said Mr. Elliston. 

Archibald agreed to go, more from a wish 
to please him than from any inclination on 
his own part, for he felt fagged, and longed 
for a little quiet ; and then the subject was 
dropped. 

About half an hour later the two young 
men left the house to attend the lecture on 
the “Antiquity of Law,” as Archibald ima- 
gined. He was soon to be undeceived. 

“Do you often attend these lectures, 
Charlie?” he asked, when they were half-way 
down the street. 


against the way Charlie spoke of his 
father. 

* J shall go to this lecture,” he said, de- 
cidedly. 

“TI would, if I were you,” said Charlie, 
derisively. “It’s such an easy place to find ! 
Nonsense, Morton! there’s no such place at 
all. Haven't I grand powers of invention? 
I should make a splendid lawyer. You come 
on_ with me, and I’ll show you some fun. 
You won’t? I pity your taste. Well, ta-ta, 
| old fellow; I must go; and I think your 
|lodgings are down this street. I'll see you 
; again soon. 








your reins were held as tight. Good night.” 
| Charlie went on his way, and later on in the 
| evening the story was told to a select party 
| of young men, who met after the theatre, and 
|loud was the laugh at Archibald’s expense. 
| I didn’t think he was such a fool this 





“What ?” asked Charlie, as if he did not | evening,” said Lexton, who was of the party ; 


understand. 

“Do you often attend these law lectures ?” 
repeated Archibald. changing the form of his | 
question a little. To his surprise Elliston 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Well, Morton, I do think you are the very | 
greenest muff I ever came across. Law lec- | 
tures! That’s rather too rich. Ha! ha! ha! | 
You took it all in. Good heavens! you are | 
as bad as the governor.” 

“‘] wish you would explain yourself,” said | 
Archibald, full of wonder. ‘“ You certainly | 
told Mr. Elliston you were going to a lecture 
on the ‘ Antiquity of Law.’” 

“ Don’t,” said Elliston, choking with sup- 
pressed laughter, “‘ don’t be such a confounded 
fool, Morton, unless you want to kill me. 
Seriously, though, you don’t mean to say you 
really thought I was going to this lecture? 
No, thank you, not I!” 

“T don’t understand you in the least. 
Where are you going ?” 

“To a place where I hope to enjoy my- 
self a precious deal more. Good gracious! 
I thought you had learnt enough at school to 
have put you up to that. What would be the 
good of making the governor angry, as he 
would be, it he knew I was going to the 
theatre to-night, and having no end of a row 
over a trifle? He thinks I shall be safe at a 
lecture, and so he is happy, poor old man ! 
Upon my word, Archie, I sometimes think I 
must be a clever fellow to be able to do a 
man like my father so easily.” And Charlie 
laughed contemptously. 

Archibald felt rather shocked at such bare- 
faced deceit, und his better nature revolted 








“at any rate he does not show it in his 


| face.” 


“ He’s no fool,” answered Charlie, “ but 
he is most uncommonly verdant. However, 
I dare say we shall be able to rectify that in a 
little time.” 

Charlie Elliston was only one-and-twenty, 
but in his knowledge of the world he was a 
great deal older. 

Meanwhile, Archibald had made his way 
back to his lodgings, in a by no means satis- 
factory frame of mind. He was’ shocked and 
disappointed at his friend’s conduct, and his 
proceedings that evening jarred very much on 
his sense of what was right and honourable. 
He felt lonely and sad as he looked round 
his plain lodgings, and missed those evidences 
of loving care that had always been so ap- 
parent in his room at Wiltdene Rectory. With 
all his faults Archibald was affectionate and 
home loving; and now, in the first night of 
his banishment, he felt—shall I confess it >— 
very homesick, and as a matter of course his 
musings were not cheerful. 

** Work hard,” Mr. Elliston said. ‘“ Well, 
I don’t suppose I shall have much temp- 
tation to do anything else. I wonder whe- 
ther Charlie is included in the young men 
whose society I am to avoid. Poor old 
Charlie, I am getting hard upon him, but 
I wish he would be more particular. How 
can he tell lies so quietly, I’m sure I 
could’nt. Well, I am glad I didn’t go to the 
theatre with him to-night. Mamma would 
have been vexed, I’m glad to-morrow is 
Sunday, and I haven't to go to the office, and 
shall be able to go to church. I think I will 


Don’t look so grave over my | 
small inventions ; you would do the same if | 
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keep hard to work, and not be led into this| evening in London. Those are your countri- 
kind of nonsense ; but I hope Charlie didn’t} fied ways, and well enough in their proper 
think me a muff to-night;” and then Archi-| place, and no doubt to you they are matters 
bald got into bed, and soon was fast asleep, | of course, but they don’t do in town. What 
dreaming that he was back at Wiltdene, and} do you say, Lexton? Who thinks of going 
that Charlie Elliston had persuaded him to/| to church on Sunday evening?” 
climb to the top of the church tower, and} Mr. Lexton gave a quiet little laugh. 
then pushed him over. “T should think Mr. Morton could judge 
The next day was Sunday, and Archibald, | for himself without our interference. In time 
in spite of his good resolutions, was so tired| I’ve no doubt his ideas about those things 
out by the various excitements of the previous | will change,” and he laughed again. 
day that he slept until the bells in a church} “It is strange—I am not alluding to you, 
close by awoke him, and he started up and} Morton, particularly—the queer, straight- 
looked at his watch. It was twenty minutes|laced ideas fellows who have lived out of 
to eleven, and by the time he had dressed} town always have, I suppose it is their want 
and had his breakfast it would be too late| of knowledge of the world,” and brimful of 
for him to go to the morning service. Archi-|this knowledge looked Mr. Charles Elliston 
bald was really vexed. Nothing was further | at this moment. 
from his intention than to neglect going to} Archibald said nothing more. He could 
church, and indeed, his father’s exhortations | not bear the idea of ridicule, so he quieted 
had been so strong on that point, that it|the still small voice at his heart, and the 
would have been strange had he set them at| church bells went ringing on, but he heeded 
nought on the very first opportunity. ‘“It|them no more. Charlie saw the victory he 
can’t be helped,” he thought, “ but I’m sorry | had gained, and worked upon it by making 
it has happened so. . Pll make a point of| himself as agreeable as possible, and for the 
going this evening.” In the afternoon he|time he entirely succeeded, but later, when 
went out for a stroll before church, and met| Archibald was alone, conscience again re- 
Charlie Elliston, arm-in-arm with Mr. Lexton.| asserted herself. Then Archibald remem- 
They greeted him with apparent cordiality,| bered what had been almost his father’s last 
at which Archibald was a little surprised after | words: “ Beware of giving way to temptation 





their parting last night. for the frst time, if it be in ever so small a 
“Where are you off to, Morton?” asked| matter. If you fall once, the difficulty to 
Elliston. resist will be ten times harder the next 


? 


“ Nowhere particular. I was looking about | time.” And yet, in spite of this warning, and 
me a little. You know London is strange to} his oft repeated promises never to let any- 
me.” thing prevent him from attending the services 

“You may as well turn with us,” and so|on Sunday, at the very first temptation he 
Archibald gladly acquiesced, and the three| had fallen, and it was only two days ago 
gentlemen walked together until the bells| since he had promised. Archibald was very 
began to ring for evening service. It did} remorseful that night, and vowed he would 
not strike Archibald that his companions|not be laughed out of anything again, but 
might not be going to church, and at first he|he relied on his own strength instead of 
quietly continued his walk, intending to go to| asking for help from above, and the conse- 
whatever church they did, but they took no| quence was that the next time, although he 
notice of the bells, and at length, after some. resisted at first, yet Charlie’s mingled mockery 
little hesitation, he spoke. |and persuasion conquered him. 

“Where do you go to church, Charlie?” | So time passed on. In office hours Archi- 

“« 7? | suppose you mean my people. I be-) bald was so hard working and steady that he 
lieve the governor has a seat at St. George's.” | pleased Mr. Elliston, so that from feeling an 





“ Do you go there?” | interest in him for his father’s sake, he began 
“Not very often,” said Charlie, sarcasti-| to do so for his own, and gradually intrusted 
cally. | him with business of more importance than he 


“Where do you go then? I should like to| generally put into the hands of men as young 
know, for I have not been to church this | asArchibald; and to do him justice, Archibald 
morning, so must go this evening.” always proved himself worthy of his trust. 

Charlie glanced at Mr. Lexton, and saw a} It was strange that an acute lawyer—as Mr. 
smile on his face. | Elliston was—whom men wiser than himself 

‘Really, Morton, you are a regular saint,| would have found difficult to blind, should 
no one ever thinks of going to church in the | have been so easily misled by his son. But so 
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it was. Mr. Elliston knew that most of Archi- 
bald’s evenings were spent with Charlie, and 
so compete was his trust in him, that he never 
thought it necessary to inquire how and 
where they were spent. 

Charlie Elliston very soon found out how 
Arichibald easily could be led away, and he 
used his knowledge to the utmost. Almost 
unconsciously Archibald was drawn into one 
dissipation after another, and at last it came 
to this, that evening after evening was spent 
in pleasure, extravagance, and worse. It did 
not reach this climax without struggles on his 
part. Sometimes, although oft silenced, the 
still small voice would speak loud, and then 
would come remorse and wild vows to amend 
and turn from that attractive broad road ; but 
his own strength was not sufficient for this, and 
how dare he ask help from the God whose 
assistance he had spurned, and to whom he 
had not knelt for days together? so, when the 
tempter’s voice sounded in his ears again, his 
repentance, his vows, his conscience were un- 
heeded, and he fell once more. He suffered 
through it all, but he could not cast off his 
chains. 

One Sunday afternoon the two young men 
were sitting together in the smoking room at 
Mr. Elliston’s house. They were stretched at 
full length on a couple of sofas and were 
both smoking. Elliston, as usual, looked the 
picture of luxurious comfort, but Archibald, 
in spite of his comfortable position, looked ill 
at ease. He was pale and haggard, and 
there was a troubled look on his face, very un- 
like his usual happy, careless expression. 
Both young men were deep in their own 
thoughts, and the room had been for some 
time in silence, only broken now and then by 
a sigh from Archibald. Elliston was the first 
to speak. Arousing from his own reverie, his 
glance fell upon the troubled face of his 
friend, and it struck him unpleasantly. 

* What on earth is the matter with you to- 
night, Morton? You have been sitting there 
for the last hour without opening your mouth, 
and looking so glum that it is enough to give 
a fellow the blues to sit opposite you.” 

“I’m very cheerful ; quite as much so as 
you, at any rate, old fellow,” said Archibald, 
with a faint smile. And getting up, he flung 
the cigar he was smoking into the fireplace, 
and began to walk up and down the room. 

Charlie watched him with growing impa- 
tience. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t go tramping about 
like that; you drive me wild. I suppose 
there’s something up. Can’t you sit down 


“ Nothing particular, thanks, I am only 
a little put out at this, but it is nothing 
much, look at it;” and Archibald gave a 
short bitter laugh as he tossed a note to his 
friend. 

It was from aman who had been supplying 
him with wine, &c., for the suppers, cham- 
pagne and otherwise, which Charles had 
persuaded him he must give his friends pretty 
often, and Archibald had been foolish enough 
to do it. The note was perfectly civil, but the 
man hinted that as he had applied for his 
money so often, unless the account was settled 
that week, he should be obliged to proceed 
against him. 

“Phew!” said Charlie, as he glanced over 
the note, “ how that man does stick on ! why 
it’s the best part of forty pounds. So that’s 
what you are bothering yourself about ? Why, 
it’s nothing much; certainly not enough to 
worry about. You know, my dear fellow, you 
can’t expect to do the things you do without 
paying for them,” and Charlie put on quite 
the air of a mentor as he said this. 

“T don’t see anything especially consoling 
in that,” answered Archibald. “ Besides, that 
isn’t all: my tailor is dunning me too, con- 
found him! and I owe Lexton fifteen pounds 
that I have lost to him at cards, and there 
are several others into the bargain. Altogether 
I’m in a nice mess.” 

* You’ve been going it, young man,” said 
Charlie, with exquisite tact: “I have told 
you several times what it would come to.” 
He never had, but Archibald was too troubled 
to contradict him, and he continued, “I’m 
awfully sorry for you, for I shouldn’t like to 
be in your shoes. I don’t know what my 
governor would say if he thought I owed 
such a lot of money.” 

It was perfectly true. Mr. Elliston would 
have been astounded had he known to what 
extent his son was in debt. 

“What's the good of saying that to me?” 
said Archibald, impatiently. ‘I don’t see 
how it bears upon the subject.” 

“ No,” said Charlie. ‘We must see what 
can be done. Any use applying to your 
governor? ‘This fellow’s mouth ought to be 
stopped.” 

“Oh no,” said Archibald, decisively. He 
was not quite hardened, and he shrank from 
being the cause of so much trouble and 
anxiety as such a request would insure. 

“We must try some other way, then,” said 
Charlie ; and forthwith there began a discus- 
sion of ways and means, at the end of which 
Archibald was no nearer the solving of his 
difficulties than at first; and he went home 





and say what it is? What has happened ?” 
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that night very depressed, and thinking him- 
self very ill used. 

There happened to be at this time among 
Mr. Elliston’s clients, a gentlemen of very 
eccentric ways. He wasa bachelor, and with- 
out any relations in the world except one 
cousin, an old lady, at that time living at 
Taighton. Mr. Lambert was very well off, 
and this lady being in bad circumstances, he 
allowed her three hundred a year. Although 
he thus supported her, it was one of his eccen- 
tricities that she should not know from whom 
she received her money, and to avoid the | 
possibility of its being traced to him he had } 
recourse to the following plan. Every half 
year he placed in Mr. Elliston’s hands a 
cheque for £150, which was to be changed | 
into banknotes, and in this form sent to 
Brighton and placed in her hands by some 
one chosen by Mr. Elliston, It was a round- | 
about way of doing a simple thing ; but Mr- 
Lambert arranged it himself, and to Mr. Ellis- 
ton was left the carrying out of the plan. 

On the Thursday in the same week as the | 
conversation above narrated took place, Mr. 
Elliston received the cheque, accompanied by 
the usual directions, and cast about in his 
mind as to whom he might send. He at last 
decided on sending Archibald, knowing him | 
to be quick and, he thought, trustworthy. 

Archibald was hard at work when he got a} 
message from Mr. Elliston, saying he wished | 
to see him in his private room. It was not| 
with a very easy conscience that he obeyed | 
the summons, and he felt immensely relieved 
when Mr. Elliston explained for what he| 
wanted him. When Mr. Elliston had ended | 
his explanation, he said, kindly,— 

“T take great pleasure in watching your | 
conduct, Morton, and I may tell you I am | 
perfectly satisfied with you; indeed, were I} 
not, I should not think of entrusting this to) 
you. Mr. Lambert is very particular and) 
eccentric, but he is a valuable client, and I 
would not run the risk of putting him out. | 
You will therefore go down to-night by the| 
8.55 train to Brighton, and sleep there. To-| 
morrow you must be at Miss Lambert’s| 
(Claude Villa is the name of the house), by | 
half-past eight, and you must then do as [| 
have directed. You will be able to catch the | 
10.15 up if you waste no time. Do you} 
understand ?” 

“Yes, sir, perfectly.” 

“Well, then, there is the money. A hun-| 
dred and fifty pounds,” and Mr. Elliston | 
handed Charlie a roll of bank-notes. “Take | 
care you do not lose them, and do not forget | 
the receipt. You can go now.” 











Archibald went to his lodgings that night 
in better spirits than he had been for some 
time past. He was pleased and gratified at 
Mr. Elliston’s words to him that afternoon, 
although conscience whispered that he did 
not quite deserve them, and he liked the idea 
of the run down to Brighton. 

“TI wonder how I can let Charlie know I 
am going,” he thought. “I promised to go 
to the opera with him to-night; I shall be 
sorry to miss ‘ Lucia,’ but I suppose it can’t 
be helped,” and he went on quietly with his 
preparations, 

Presently there was a knock at the door, 
followed by footsteps ascending, and then, 
without any ceremony, his door was opened, 
and Charlie Elliston walked in. 

“Hallo, what’s up ?” was his greeting, as 
he saw Archibald’s open carpet-bag. ‘Where 
are youoffto? Aren’t you going to the opera 
to-night ?” 

“No,” answered Archibald. 

“Why, it’s ‘ Lucia’ to-night, and you so 
often said you wanted to hear it.” 

“ Yes, I know; I’m awfully sorry to miss it, 
but I have to go down to Brighton to-night 
on business.” 

“To Brighton! 
woman, I suppose P” 

Archibald nodded, assent, “ How do you 
know ?” 

‘I know some one has always to carry out 
old Lambert’s mad freak about this time, and 
I guessed that was what you had todo. Oh, 
I say, you can’t go to-night. It will be such 
a pity for you to miss ‘ Lucia.’ Put it off till 
to-morrow.” 

“No, I can’t. 
to-morrow.” 

“What a nuisance! Here, we have pro- 
mised to go to Lexton’s supper after the 
opera. I know he will be awfully put out if 
you are not there. He told me just now 
that he counted on our being there. Oh, 
really you must come, to please him.” 

Archibald began to feel himself ill-used. 

“How can I come! It is a horrid bore, 
but what can I do? I must go to Brighton 
to-night.” 

‘Well, I don’t know what Lexton will say. 
The party will be spoilt.” 

* No it won't.” 

“T say it will. Morton, could you not 
manage to go down by the mail train ?” 

“T don’t think so. Mr. Elliston said the 


Oh, to pay that old 


The money must be paid 


8°55,” said Archibald, hesitating a little. 

“ Well; but it can’t make any difference to 
him as long as you are in Brighton to-morrow 
morning. 


I know the last fellow who went 
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down did the same thing, and the governor 
never made any objection.” 

“ Didn’t he?” said Archibald, anxiously. 
He was beginning to waver a little. Within 
him one voice said, “ Don’t listen ; don’t heed 
him ; do what you know to be your duty;” 
and another voice cried, “Why do you 
trouble? What difference can a couple of| 
hours make? No one will know, and you| 
will have had your pleasure :” and to this| 
second voice Archibald was beginning to| 
listen. “If you are sure of that, and you| 
really think it doesn’t matter, I shouldn’t mind | 
stopping.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” answered Elliston, “1 | 
don’t advise anything ; but the way I look at | 
it is this, instead of going down and sleeping | 
at Brighton, you stop here and take your 
pleasure, and then sleep in a railway carriage, 
and I wonder who is the worse for it? I am | 
sure the governor wouldn’t mind.” 

Archibald hesitated for an instant, and then 
he gave way. 

“T’ll go by the mail,” he said. “ But what | 
shall I do with this money whilst I am at the | 
opera?” 

“ Lock it up, and leave it here, to be sure. | 
We shall be able to come and fetch it. Here, | 
you had better get your things on, for it is) 
getting late, and I promised to call for Lex- | 
ton. If you will give me the key of your! 
desk I'll lock the money up. Where is it?” 

“In that brown pocket-book. Thanks, I | 
am.so much obliged.” 

So Archibald was once more overcome, | 
and he went to the opera. But something | 
had come over him, and he could neither | 
enjoy the beautiful music, nor the acting, nor 
the conversation of his friends. The voice 
of conscience was aroused once more, and 
kept repeating “ You are wrong—you are 
wrong,” until he seemed to hear the words | 
all around him; in the prima donna’s words, | 
in the music, in his companions’ voices, | 
After the opera was the supper party, and | 





driven off to his lodgings. When these were 
reached, Charlie, with the assistance of the 
cabman, got Archibald upstairs, and on to his 
bed, where he lay in the deep stupor of in- 
toxication. Elliston dismissed the cabman, 
and then did a strange thing, considering 
what an honourable and well-behaved gentle- 
man he professed to be. Drawing a bunch 
of keys from his friend’s pocket, he selected 
one, with which he opened a desk that stood 
on the table. From this he took a leathern 
case, which he opened, and took out a small 
packet of papers, which he put carefully into 
his breast-pocket. He then replaced the 
case, locked the desk, returned the keys to 
the place from which he had taken them, then 
left the room, leaving Archibald quite uncon- 
scious of what had taken place. 


CHAPTER V.—DARK CLOUDS. 


WHEN Archibald awoke the next morning, he 


| was somewhat astonished to find himself in 


bed with all his clothes on. His head was 
aching terribly, and he felt so confused that 


|it was some time before he could collect his 


ideas at all. What was the matter with him 
he could not imagine, but he felt so unwell 
and depressed that he could hardly lift his 
heavy head from the pillow, so he closed his 
eyes again and fell into a doze. From this 


he was aroused by his landlady knocking at 


the door, saying that Mr. Elliston was down- 
stairs, and wished to speak to him. 

“Mr. Elliston,” said Archibald. ‘ What on 
earth can he want with me? Tell him I’m 
not up yet, but I'll be with him as soon as 
possible.” And Archibald sprang out of bed. 

The movement quickened his faculties, and 


in an instant there flashed upon his memory 


the directions he had received from Mr. 
Elliston the day before, about going to 
Brighton. He recollected how he had been 
induced against his better judgment to go’ to 
the opera, and from there to Mr. Lexton’s 





now Archibald tried to drown his uneasiness | supper ; he had a hazy recollection of being 
by drinking, and became so excited that/a good deal excited, but what had prevented 
once some one hinted to Elliston that Morton | his intention of going to Brighton by the mail 
was taking too much; but he only laughed | train he could not imagine. Would not Mr. 
and said, “it took a great deal to upset! Elliston be angry? and he had no excuse to 
Morton.” | offer. Whilst he was thus thinking Archibald 
From being excited, Archibald grew vio- | was dressing as hastily as his aching head and 
lent, but still almost unconsciously he con-|rather shaky hands would allow, but he did 
tinued drinking until he became confused|not progress very quickly. Great was his 
and muddled, and by the time supper was | relief, therefore, when his door opened, and 
over Archibald was past standing or speaking. | in walked, not Mr. Elliston, but Charlie. 
*T’ll see him safe home,” said Elliston.| “I got tired of waiting downstairs, so I 
“ Don’t trouble about him.” Soa cab was|came up. Why, Morton, what have you been 
procured, and Archibald put into it and|about? How awfully bad you look.” 
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“Tam so glad to see you, Charlie,” sail | 


Archibald, sitting down on the edge of his 
bed, and feeling very giddy, “I was horribly 
afraid it was your father. The old woman 
told me it was Mr. Elliston.” 

‘My father,” said Charlie, with a laugh. 
“ Rather a good thing it isn’t, I think. He 
would be pretty much astonished to see you 
now. ‘That comes of going in so strongly for 
a thing.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t remember 
going in for anything particular.” 

“ Mean? Come, that’s rather good, put- 
ting on the innocent in that way. As if you 
did not know that you took more wine last 
night than your head could stand, and that 
you are suffering from the effects of it now.” 

**T don’t believe it,” said Archibald, angrily. 

*Ton’t believe it? Perhaps you will when 
[ tell you that I helped to carry you up here 
last night. Besides, what @ you think is the 
matter with you this morning ?” 

Archibald covered his face with his hands, 
a feeling of shame creeping over him, and 
Charlie continued,— 

“1)on’t be a fool, Morton! Every man is 
liable to take too much at times, and it is no 
such great crime. The worst part is the way 
it pays you outafterward. I'll send for some 
soda-water. ‘That will set you right.” And 
Charlie rang the bell, and ordered some to be 
brought. 

“That isn’t the worst,” said Archibald, look- 
ing up. “Iam afraid I’ve got myself into an 
awful mess. I ought to have been at Brighton 
about that money. I don’t know what Mr. 
Elliston will say. I wish I had not allowed 
myself to be persuaded last night.” 


“Don’t say it’s my fault, Morton. If you 


had only gone to the opera, and then started | 


for Brighton by the mail train, it would have 
been all right, but you chose to get drunk, 
and this is the consequence.” 

Got drunk! How much degradation was 
expressed in the two words now applied to 
him for the first time! Archibald shrank 
from them with a painful feeling of shame. 

“T knowit’s all my own fault, but it’s none 
the pleasanter for that. The question now is, 
what can be done to mend matters ?” 

“ T should think the best plan would be for 
you to go down to Brighton by the next train, 
and get rid of the money. You can concoct | 
some excuse for being so late.” 

“T might do that certainly, but I’m not 
fond of telling lies ; so if Mr. Elliston asks I 
shall tell him. I wish my head did not) 
ache so.’ 

“ You can please yourself about telling the! 

v. 
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governor ; only don't say I was the’ cause of 
it, for I wasn’t, 

“IT won’t accuse you, never fear. After all, 
it is entirely my own doing. You put the 
money into my desk, didn’t you?” 

“1? I don’t think I touched it. 
I remember, I did put it in there.” 

* I suppose I had better see if it is all safe.” 

“ Here’s your soda,” said Charlie, hastily. 
“ You had better not move about till you have 
taken it. Then that will set you right, old 
fellow. I must be off now, but I suppose I 
shall see you sometime to-night. T shall want 
to hear how you have got on. Good-bye 
for the present.” 

“ That’s all right,” he thought, as he went 
his way. “It was rather near though, then. 
[ ought not to have let him go on talking. 
He doesn’t seem to have any recollection of 
coming home though, and by Jove! he must 
have drank rather hard. So much the better 
for me.” With which charitable reflection 
Charlie dismissed the subject from his mind, 

Meanwhile Archibald was slowly making 
his preparations for going down to Brighton. 
He knew he had plenty of time, his train not 
leaving for more than an hour, therefore he 
did not hurry himself; indeed, he felt too 
unwell to move quickly. At last, however, he 
was dressed, and ready to start, and then he 
opened his desk, and took out his pocket- 
book. 

“I suppose I had better look over the 
notes, and make sure that they are right,” he 
thought ; and slowly and listlessly he opened 
the case. 

**Good heavens!” broke from his lips, 
and the case fell from his hands, as with a 
startled face he began to turn over the con- 





Oh yes, 


tents of his desk, but to no purpose. Drawer 
after drawer was ransacked, every box 
searched, but with the same result. And at 


last Archibald gave up the search in despair. 
What had become of the money? He dis- 
tinctly remembered Charlie having put it into 
the desk, and even had it been possible that 
his memory could have failed him in this 
particular, there was the pocket-book, with 
no trace of its having been moved. Could 
he have been robbed? But no one knew of 
the money being there but Charlie Elliston 
and himself. Charlie Elliston? No, it could 
not be he, his friend for years; it was a 
shame to think it could be he. The more 
Archibald thought, the more the mystery in- 
creased. What could he do? Who would 
|be likely to believe his improbable story ? 
| And yet, if he could not clear up the mystery, 
the stigma must rest on him. A thief! What 
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good was it that he felt himself innocent 
when he could not prove it! It was no use 
to sit there doing nothing. He must decide 
on some course of action. What this course | 
should be perplexed him for some _ time. | 
Thoughts of flight crossed his mind, but were 
quickly dismissed, for it would be indicative 
of guilt. Once, in his despair and shame, a| 
longing to put an end to it all by one act} 
came into his heart; but although weak and | 
easily led astray, Archibald had not entirely 
forgotten the training of his home, and his 
mind turned with horror from the thought of 
such a sin as that; but in that moment he 
felt his weakness, and almost unconsciously 
a prayer for strength rose to his lips. At 
last Archibald made up his mind how to 
act. 

“Tt is a long time since I have done right, 
but, God helping me, I will try to do so now. 
I will tell Mr. Elliston all, and he shall judge 
me. He has been very kind to me. If he 
passes it over—though I cannot expect he 
will—I swear I'll give up the life I’ve been 
leading. If he does not I don’t know what 
I shall do; but I will tell him all.” And 
with this resolution, and a determination in 
his face that gave it new character, Archibald 
set forth to meet his fate. 

In his excitement and doubt time had 
slipped by, and it was three o’clock before 
he reached the office. 

“ How late you are, Morton,” said one of 
his fellow-clerks. ‘* Here’s old Elliston been 
in no end of a way because you were not 
back. He wanted to see you. particularly, 
and he has been so fidgety. What is the 
matter? You look very seedy.” 

“Ts Mr. Elliston in his private room?” 
asked Archibald, without heeding the speaker’s 
last question. ; 

“No; he had to go off somewhere. Some 
old party who had put off making his will 
till he had only about half an hour left to 
do itin. Mr. Elliston left a note for you in 
his room. Shall I fetch it ?” 

“No, thanks. I'll get it myself presently,” 
answered Archibald, indifferently, and he 
talked for a few minutes, then saying, “he 
supposed he had better see what the note 
was about,” walked quietly into Mr. Elliston’s | 
room, and shut the door after him. 

There, on the table, lay the note, addressed | 
to him in Mr. Elliston’s own precise, business- 
like hand. Archibald wondered whether his 
fate was contained therein, but in the same) 





I have been awaiting your return for some 
hours, and am ata loss to discover the reason 
of your long absence. As I have an engage- 
ment I must keep, I shall feel obliged if you 
will come to my house in Bedford Square 


| without fail at six o'clock this evening. 


* CHARLES H,. ELLIsTON.” 

That was all. Not one word to denote 
why the writer wished to see him. Archibald 
stood twisting the note in his fingers, wonder- 
ing what it could mean. Was it some fidget 
about the money on Mr. Elliston’s part? 
He could not possibly have heard anything 
about its loss. What an unsatisfactory note 
it was! Socold; so formal! Six o’clock ? 
and it was only a few minutes past three now. 
The time would seem very long to him, for, 
in his present frame of mind, the idea of 
working was insupportable. Oh! to have 
the meeting over, now, while this excitement 
was on him! He must move about; to sit 
still was impossible. So, with a word of ex- 
cuse to his fellow-clerks, Archibald wandered 
out into the streets, leaving them full of won- 
derment as to the cause of his pallid, hag- 
gard looks. 

There are times, when, under the pressure 
of strong mental excitement or trouble, the 
mind becomes unconscious of outward things. 
It receives no impression, and can carry none 
away. This was the case with Archibald ; 
and in after years he could never recollect 
where his feet carried him in the course of 
that two hours’ miserable wandering. His life 
for the last six months seemed spread owt 
before him, and he shrank from the picture it 
presented. His eyes seemed opened, and as 
he vowed never to return to those paths of 
vice, it was with a prayer for help. Never 
before had he realized so vividly the value of 
that petition so long banished from his lips, 
“‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” 

Six o’clock punctually found him in Bed- 
ford Square. 

“ Mr. Elliston was not in, but was expected 
every minute. Would he walk in?” said the 
servant, who knew him well. 

Archibald assented, and was shown into 
Mr. Elliston’s private room. He had never 
had occasion to enter it since that first 
day ; and as he sat there, awaiting Mr. 
Elliston, his thoughts went back to the time 
when he had first stood in it. The room 
looked the same. The firelight (it was a 
chilly evening at the beginning of April) 


quiet way he took it up and read it. It was| glanced on the same tables and chairs, on 


as follows :— 
“I wish to speak to you privately to-day. ' 


the crimson curtains, on the clock on the 
mantelpiece, which had such a_ peculiarly 








































































loud tick, and from which he had received 
his lesson of punctuality. It only wanted 
Mr. Elliston’s figure to make the resemblance 
complete. How full of hope he had been 
that day, and how dark his future seemed 
now! His head ached so terribly that he 
longed with an intense longing to be able 
to lie down and sleep quietly. How long 
Mr. Elliston was coming. He had never 
known him so unpunctual. He hears voices 
in the distance, but they do not come near 
him. ‘The room grows darker, and the fire- 
light begins to play strange freaks with the 
corners of the room, and lights up the brass 
knobs on Mr. Elliston’s desk. Archibald 
wonders what he keeps there with an un- 
meaning curiosity. Then the light falls upon 
his pale face, making it look still paler and 
more haggard. A footstep in the passage, 
and Archibald starts, while the hot blood 
rushes to his face, only to depart and leave 
him more pallid than before. It is only the 











servant coming in to light-the gas and stir 
the fire. Then he asks Archibald whether 
he will take anything, and receiving an answer 
in the negative, leaves the room, and Archi- 
bald is once more alone. He falls again 
into a reverie, from which he is aroused by a 
noise behind him, and turning, sees Mr. 
Elliston in the room. 

“Good evening,” he says, and Archibald 
returns the salutation, and the two gentle- 
men sit down. Archibald is very pale again, 
and he has a nervous feeling over him, and 
as he glances at Mr. Elliston he fancies that 
he looks very stern. 


first :— 
** You were very late at the office to-day.” 
“Ves. [——” 


“T know. I suppose you missed your 
train? Young men do it so often,” said Mr. 
Elliston, grimly. ‘ But it is not of that I 
wish to speak, Mr. Morton. It some- 
thing concerning you more personally. I 
suppose I may as well come to the point at 
once. After you left the office yesterday— 
which you will remember you did early—a 
man presented himself, and asked to see you. 
Of course he was told you were gone, where- 
upon he asked to see me, to which I con- 
sented, and this is what he showed me.” 
Here Mr. Elliston handed a piece of paper 
to Archibald, which he recognised as the un- 
fortunate wine bill. Mr. Elliston continued, 
‘“‘ Don’t answer, please, this instant, but hear 
what I have to say. This man told me that 
he had applied several times for his money, 
but could not get it; and as a last resource, 
before setting the law at work, he had come 
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to me. ‘This is what I wished to see you 
about. Have you anything to say?” 

But Archibald never said a word ; and after 
a minute’s pause, Mr. Elliston continued,— 
“IT see you have no excuse to offer for this 
unpardonable extravagance. I am much 
disappointed in you, Morton. You have de- 
ceived me by your quiet, steady ways whilst 
under my eyes. I shall write to your father 
and inform him you are in debt—for I have 
no doubt you have others—and see what can 
be done to liquidate them. I do this for his 
sake, not yours; but you must remember, 
that should such a thing occur again, 7 shall 
not attempt to help you. I have only one 
thing more to say, and I will not detain you 
longer. I should like the receipt of the 
money with which I entrusted you yesterday, 
if you have it with you.” 

A silence followed this request, and Archi- 
bald’s head was bent down. 

“Have you got it here?” repeated Mr. 
Elliston. 

“No,” said Archibald, in a very low voice. 

* You left it at the office ?” 

“No; I have not got it at all!” 

*“‘ Not got it?” said Mr. Elliston, impatiently. 
“What do you mean? What has become of 
the money, then? Cannot you answer me, 
instead of sitting there like that ?” 

“Mr. Elliston,” said Archibald, lifting his 
head, and speaking steadily, “ I have some- 
thing to tell you which you can believe or not, 
as you please ; but what I have to say is the 
truth, as God knows.” And then he told how 
that when he left the office he had gone 
straight to his lodgings, and had begun to 
make his preparations for his journey; that 
some one had come in and asked him to go 
to the opera, and he had allowed himself to 
be persuaded, and had gone, leaving the 
money safe in his desk ; that after the opera 
he had gone to a supper party, where he was 
conscious of having been a good deal ex- 
cited ; that after that he had no clear recol- 
lection of anything until the next morning ; 
that before leaving his lodgings he had looked 
for his pocket-book, and had found it in 
his desk, empty. He had searched for the 
money everywhere, but could find no trace 
of it. 

Mr. Elliston heard the account with a 
queer mixture of surprise, indignation, and 
scorn, depicted on his face, which expression 
deepened towards the end of the story. 

“Are you in the habit of keeping your 
pocket-book in your desk?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“What do you keep in it?” 
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“ Nothing of consequence, as a rule. Old 
letters and bills, and that kind of thing.” 
“ You don’t generally keep money there ?” 
“No.” C 
“What made you put this money there ?” 


“JT was in a hurry, and it was the first | 


place I thought of.” 

“Now, who persuaded you to go to the 
opera ?” 

“T would rather not say, Mr. Elliston.” 

“But I would rather you did. Else I must 
form my own conclusions.” 

Archibald flushed. ‘ Charlie came in and 
asked me, but it was entirely my own doing ; 
and I ought not to have allowed myself to 
be persuaded.” 

** Of course not,” said Mr. Elliston, grimly. 
“Who was the last person in your room, and 
at what time was he there ?” 

“ As far as I know, Charlie was the last. 
It was about half-past two this morning.” 

Mr. Elliston frowned. ‘What was. he 
doing there at that time?” 

“ He was. obliged to see me home after the 
supper. I had taken too much wine. You, 
must remember, Mr. Elliston, that he told 
me this himself.” 

“Well, it is a strange story that you bring 
to me, and expect me to believe. You left 
my office yesterday with a hundred and fifty 
pounds in your possession, which you had 
had orders to take to Brighton that evening 
without fail. Instead of that, you put the 
money into a desk you seldom use, and go 
off to the opera, and from thence to a supper 
party, where you get drunk, and are brought | 
home in that state. You wake the next) 
morning and find the money gone, and all 
you know is that my son was the last person 
in the room. I suppose you think he took 
it? Perhaps it does not strike you that, in 
spite of your attempt to throw the blame upon 
him, it is rather against you; that whereas 
you are in debt, he owes nothing, and would 
have no use for a sum of money like that. 
You, on the contrary, are in want of money, 
and——” 

“Stop!” cried Archibald, his voice changed 
by excitement. “Spare me! I am nota 
thief! 1 swear I never touched the money. 
I know no more about it than you do. I 
don’t assume that Charlie knows anything 
about it either; but what I have told you isas 
true as heaven. I swearit. Oh! Mr. Ellis- 
ton, by the friendship you bear my father, be 
merciful to me, his son.” 

“Be merciful to you!” repeated Mr. 
Elliston. “Spare you! Do you think if 
you were any other than George Morton’s 
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'son I would listen to you for an instant? A 
/magistrate would decide this very quickly. 
What could you bring forward to prove your 
‘innocence? You say you found the empty 
| pocket-book in your desk. Who knew of its 
| being there but yourself? In trying to shield 
yourself, you have attempted to throw a slur 
on my son; but fortunately, I know him and 
‘trust him too much to let that trouble me for 
a moment. Still, Archibald Morton, if you 
will confess your fault, even if you have dis- 
posed of the money, I will overlook it ; for I 
can remember you are but young yet, and 
the temptation may have been great. But if 
you still persist that you know nothing of it, 
although for your father’s sake I will spare 
his name and yours, it will be upon these 
conditions: I will write to your father and 
tell him what has happened, and that your 
articles are cancelled. Not only this, but 
you must promise me to leave England ; for 
if any rumour were to arise concerning this 
which would in any way affect my son’s 
name, I should have to clear him, even if it 
sacrificed you. I myself am perfectly con- 
vinced of your guilt. Only acknowledge it, 
and all will be well. You shall never hear of 
it from me again. Now you can decide.” 

Then came a silence, during which Mr. 
Elliston waited for an answer. At last .it 
came. 

“TI can’t confess, Mr. Elliston; I do 
declare I know nothing of the money.” 

“ Either you or Charlie took the money. 
Which was it? Do you accuse him?” 

Mr. Elliston asked the question quietly, 
but he waited anxiously for the answer. 

“No,” said Archibald, earnestly ; “I don’t 
accuse him, or any one. ‘The whole thing is 
a mystery, and until it is cleared up it must 
reston me. Mr. Elliston, won’t you believe 
me? ‘Think, if Charlie was accused of doing 
such a thing, what you would feel; and then, 
think what sorrow it will bring on my father 
and mother to hear their son is considered 
a thief!” 

“Hush!” said Mr, Elliston, sternly. “ You 
have had your choice, and as you have 
decided, so have I. It is no use your speak- 
ing further. For your own sake I require 
you to leave England. I'll not hear another 
word. Good evening, Mr. Morton.” 

Mr. Elliston stood up, and Archibald read 
in his face the resolution to end the inter- 
view. His last appeal had failed, and he 
could do no good by remaining. 

“Good evening, Morton,” said Mr. Elliston 
again, a little touched, in spite of himself, by 
the haggard, miserable face of the boy (for 
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before him. 


that seemed to have settled on his heart. 
one again. 


heart. 


I might as well die. 
God has forsaken me.” 


rebuke and chasten.” 





like balm upon his wounded spirit. 





of despair was mitigated. 
innocent. 
proved.” 


my readers are aware. 


several tines to the Rectory. 


her parting kiss and blessing. 


the lesson he had begun to learn in England 


come new difficulties. And there for the 
present we will leave him. 


CHAPTER VI.—FIRST DAYS. 


For a couple of months life at Wiltdene 
Rectory passed in the quiet, monotonous 
way usual in secluded villages. Few excite- 
ments, either agreeable or otherwise, disturbed 
the peace of their every-day life. ‘To Mrs. 
Morton the shock of Archibald’s sudden 
departure had been great, breaking upon her 
as it did with but little warning ; but she was 
a peculiarly pliable woman, leaning much 
upon her husband’s judgment, and if his 

















he was very little more in years) who stood 


Archibald tried to speak, but words failed 

. . es . 
him, and bowing, he hastily left the house. 
There was a heavy surging noise in his ears 
and a swimming in his head, as he walked 
away, that made him unconscious of any- 
thing but his own misery and the cold despair 
It 
seemed to him as if he could never face any 
“Why can’t I die now, and get 
rid of this disgrace?” cried his rebellious 
“ There is nothing just or true in the 
world. Every one who heard my story would 
think I was the thief; they can’t help it, I 
see that ; even my father and mother would. 
I wish I was dead. 

And then, as if in 
answer, there came suddenly into hjs memory 
a text on which he had heard his father 
preach long ago, “As many as I love I 
It was years since he 
had heard the text, and he had forgotten it ; 
but it had lain hid away in his memory, and 
now, when he required comfort, it had fallen 
He felt 
comforted almost unconsciously, and though 
his trouble still pressed upon him, the feeling 
“ After all, I am 
Some day, perhaps, it will be 


Of Archibald’s secret visits to Wiltdene 
It was some months 
before matters could be arranged by him to 
leave London, and in that time he went 
It was one 
last bitter drop in his cup when his father 
decided that he must not see his mother, and 
that he must go out into a new world without 


At the beginning of August he started on 
his journey to New Zealand, there to continue 


—to combat with new temptation, to over- 





representations did not quite reconcile her, 
they at least made her think that it was for 
his good, and the secret cause of his de- 
parture was still unknown to her. The pain 
of having lost her boy without so much as a 
farewell from his lips was still at her heart ; 
but she was beginning to look forward to 
receiving his letters, and this comforted her. 
Frederick Ashley came to the Rectory 
pretty constantly now, ostensibly to read with 
Mr. Morton; but, as a rule, he spent much 
more time there than the two hours agreed 
upon warranted. And Kate was reconciled 
to his presence there—indeed, seemed to find 
pleasure in it. ‘The first time Frederick had 
seen Kate Morton he had been irresistibly 
attracted by her bright fresh beauty, and the 
fancy had increased until he was as much in 
love as was possible to a man of his tempe- 
rament. Of her feelings towards himself 
he had no knowledge, she was so change- 
able; sometimes greeting him as if she 
really liked his society, at others treating 
him with frigid indifference. This uncer- 
tainty, even while it aroused Frederick 
Ashley’s anger, only increased his love, and 
a longing to have that love returned. Some- 
times he would ride over to the Rectory, 
determined to have the matter settled; but 
Kate would meet him so coldly, or perhaps 
avoid him altogether, that, in a rage, 
Frederick returned home, vowing he would 
never go near her again. A day of loneliness 
at Ash Lodge generally cured him of this 
resolve, and he would once more find his 
way to the Rectory, where Kate, in transient 
contrition for her conduct, would welcome 
him with smiles, and all was well for a time. 
In spite of her coquetry and waywardness 
Kate really liked Frederick Ashley, more so, 
indeed, than she was aware of. Sometimes, 
when she had irritated and sent him away 
angry at some sharp speech of hers, a feeling 
of sorrow and a fear that he would never 
come back again would creep into her heart. 
It happened one day that they had a more 
serious quarrel than usual, and Frederick had 
left in such anger that it had been noticed 
by Mr. Morton. It displeased him that 
Kate should be the cause of this, and he 
spoke to her more seriously than was his 
wont, telling her, that if this continued he 
should prevent her seeing Mr. Ashley at all. 
To his surprise, instead of the passionate, 
scornful reply he expected, Kate only said, 
—‘‘Very well, papa,” and left the room 
without another word. No one but Minna 
knew to what a flood of tears she had given 
way on reaching her own room. 
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The next day was Saturday, and,.as usual, 
Frederick avoided the Rectory. By the 
evening, however, his anger began to evapo- 
rate, and on Sunday it had quite disappeared. 
A letter came for him in the morning, that 
made him decide that his fate should be 
settled one way or another. If Kate accep- 
ted him, well and good ; if not, he would leave 
Wiltdene until he had forgotten her. 

He drove over to the church, and Kate, 
when she came in, saw him sitting in his 
pew. In spite of herself she could not help 
wondering, “ Would he come and speak to 
them?” Purposely, when the service was 
over, she stayed behind the rest in the church, 
and when she came out with her father, she 
saw him with Minna disappearing through 
the little gate that led from the churchyard 
into the Rectory garden. They soon over- 
took them, and, to Kate’s great relief, Frede- 
rick shook hands with her as if nothing had 
occurred; and although at first she felt a 
little restraint, it soon passed off, and she 
was her merry, laughing self again. 

Frederick Ashley stayed to dinner, as he 
usually did on Sunday, and after the meal 
was over the party, with the exception of 
Mr. Morton, who went to his study, ad- 
journed to the breakfast-room. The windows 
were wide open, for it was one of those mild 
days that come sometimes at the beginning 
of October—the last gleam of summer ;— 
and through them could be seen the chang- 
ing leaves, to which the yellow sunlight gave 
a thousand different tints. There was a still- 
ness in the air, only broken by the rustle of 
a falling leaf and the occasional twitter of some 
bird. Mrs. Morton was lying on her sofa, a 
little more fragile-looking than she was two 
months ago, and Minna sat down beside her. 
Kate, a thoughtful look on her pretty face, 


went to the harmonium at the other side of | 


the room, and sitting down, began to play 
the “ Agnus Dei.” 

**] wish you would sing something,” said 
Frederick, when she had finished. 

“What shall I sing?” 

“ Anything ! something to suit the péace- 
fulness of the day.” 

“Will this do?” and she began to play 
the commencement of “‘ He was despised.” 

Frederick smiled. It was an_ especial 
favourite of his; and presently Kate’s voice 
was filling the room. She possessed a grand, 
rich contralto voice, full of expression and 
feeling, and she sung this very well. Frede- 
rick Ashley watched her as she sat at the 
instrument, her blue eyes lifted, the colour, 
coming and going in her cheeks ; and when | 
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|she had finished he asked her to sing again. 


| But Kate got up and said she was tired and 
could not sing any mgre. She shut down 
‘the harmonium with such resolution, that 
‘there came ever so slight a contraction on 
Frederick’s forehead, which told that he did 
not like the refusal. 

Kate ensconced herself comfortably at the 


foot of her mother’s sofa, prepared for a talk. 


“Oh, Mr. Ashley, I must tell you, we had 
such a queer wedding at the church yester- 
day. Tom Dykes was married. You never 
saw such an affair. When papa gave him the 
ring he handed it to the bride to put on her- 
self, and when he was made to understand 
that he must do the deed, nothing could in- 
duce him to hold it on her finger whilst he 
repeated the words after papa. ‘Let her 
hold it on herself, if she’s afraid o’ losing it.’ 
I thought I should have laughed, it did sound 
so absurd. When they went out of church, 
‘Come along,’ he said, and he marched on, 
leaving her to follow. I wonder how she 
likes her husband.” 

“T dare say she will do very well,” said 
Frederick Ashley. ‘I know the man, and 
he is a good, honest fellow; rather rough, 
certainly, but that does not matter. I think 
women like men all the better if they are a 
little rough to them sometimes.” 

“ T don’t agree with you,” said Minna, who 
had been listening quietly. 

“Well, of course, Miss Morton, I don’t 
mean to apply it to persons in our station of 
life ; but you must surely have observed it 
yourself among the lower orders, that the 
more a man ill-treats a woman the more she 
clings. to him.” 

“JT don’t think such is generally the case. 
It happens sometimes that a woman has no 
alternative, and then what can she do? She 
must bear it, or be turned out upon the world. 
Besides, human nature is pretty much the 
same everywhere, and I don’t think you can 
draw such a line between different classes of 
society as to suppose that only in the lower 
orders men ill-treat their wives. Granted that 
sometimes a woman’s love is so strong that 
even rough usage cannot weaken it, I don’t 
think the ill-treatment ‘doesn’t matter’ be- 
of that.” 

““T dare not enter the lists against such a 
logician as you are, Miss Morton,” said 
Frederick, with an almost imperceptible 
satire in his tone. “ I think I'll acknowledge 
myself defeated, whilst I can do it with good 
grace. I am afraid our discussion has fright- 
ened Miss Kate away. Shall I find her and 
tell her it is at an end ?” 
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Minna turned round to look for Kate, | 
whom she had supposed behind her. 

“ Why, when did she go?” 

“Just as we began our little argument. | 
Shall I fetch her? I think she is in the 
garden.” 

“Oh! thank you,” said Mrs. Morton, 
awaking from a doze into which she had 
fallen. ‘And take hera shawl. The after- 
noons are so chilly now, and she is very im- 
prudent. Minna dear, I think I should like 
that window shut.” 

Frederick Ashley, armed with a shawl, went 
in search of Kate. He found her sitting on 
a rustic seat at the end of the garden. She 
had a bunch of different-coloured leaves in 
her hand, which she held out for him to 
admire as he approached. 

“ Look ! are they not lovely? I cannot 
understand people saying they do not like 
the autumn. I think it is so beautiful. Did 
mamma send that great big shawl for me? 
Thank you!” as Frederick wrapped it round 
her. “Have you and Minna finished your 
discussion yet ?” 

“Oh yes; Miss Morton’s arguments are 
always more than I can stand ;” and Frede- 
rick laughed satirically. 

* You must not laugh at dear Minna, It 
always makes me angry,” said Kate, flushing 
a little. 

“T’m not laughing,” said Frederick, look- 
ing grave directly, and sitting down by Kate. 
*T’m very glad to have an opportunity’ of 
speaking to you about a piece of news I got 
to-day. I had a letter from Julia, and in it 
she tells me that she is not coming to me to 
relieve my lonely life.” 

“ I’m so sorry, Mr. Ashley. 
not coming ?” 

“You have heard me talk of my uncle. 
He is the only relation besides Julia that I 
possess. It seems that lately he has been 
paying her visits, making her presents; in fact, 
doing the kind and affectionate uncle to per- 
fection: and now he wants her to go and 
live with him, instead of coming down to me. 
Like a good and dutiful sister, Julia writes 
to know what I think of it, and whether I 
can spare her. It is rather puzzling. It will 
be a good thing for the girl, for he has lots 
of money, and would be pretty sure to leave 
her some ; but then, I am so awfully lonely 
up at the Lodge, and it will be a sacrifice on 
my part to let her go to him. I half fancy 
she would like to stay in London, for she 
brings forward so many arguments in favour 
of it. One is, that if I were to marry I should | 
want to get rid of her. Of course that’s 


“ Why is she 
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nonsense, but still I am undecided what to 
do. It would be a good thing for her de- 
What shall I say? Won’t you 
advise me, Kate ?” 

“ No,” said that young lady, pulling one of 
the leaves she held to bits. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because if you can’t make up your mind 
of your own accord whether to do a selfish 
thing or an unselfish one, I don’t think it is 
much good giving advice. It would not be 
acted on.” 

* Well, I suppose I must let her go. But 
seriously, Kate, it is awfully dull up there in 
that big house all alone. You don’t know 
how I have looked forward to Julia’s coming,” 


‘and Mr. Ashley looked quite melancholy. 


“T am very sorry,” said Kate. “I am dis- 
appointed for myself as well as for you. I 
wanted to know Miss Ashley, and I know 
how I should hate having no one to speak to. 
Yes, I am sorry for you.” 

She spoke quite innocently, and raised her 
eyes to her companion’s face in half-genuine, 
half-mocking pity. His dark passionate eyes 
were bent upon her, a whole world of love 
that instant shining in them. 

“ Are you sorry, Kate?” he said softly, in 
a way that made her heart stand still and 
then beat in the most excited way. “ Will 
you take pity on me, then, and prevent my 
home being lonely? I do love you, darling, 
but have been afraid to speak, for I was 
doubtful whether you loved me in return. 
Tell me that I am not wrong! Don’t send 
me from you, dearest!” and Kate granted 
his request, her heart throbbing the while 
with a new and unaccustomed jov. 

The sun had set before Minna came to 
seek the pair. They had sat there all un- 
conscious of the passing time, and were very 
much surprised to hear that it was nearly 
time for church, and that they must come in 
directly if they wanted any tea. Minna 
understood in an instant what had happened ; 
and even had she not read it in Kate’s blush- 
ing, happy face, Frederick Ashley’s: manner 
would have quickly undeceived her. Witha 
most decided air of proprietorship he drew 
Kate’s arm through his, and in his walk up 
the garden so monopolized her attention, that 
she could scarcely get in a word to Minna, 
who walked by her side, silent indeed, but 
with a great weight of disappointment at her 
heart. There was no time for explanation 
before the service, for the bells had begun 
before they reached the house ; but when it 
was over, and Frederick Ashley had said 
good-bye, and started on his way home, then 
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Minna thought that Kate would come to her. 
But she was mistaken; Kate went away and 
hid herself, leaving Minna sore at heart, and 
wondering whether she was wrong in her 
supposition. It was so unlike Kate to avoid 
a confidence! Was it possible that it was a 
secret understanding ? Minna felt unsettled 
and anxious, and she was glad when _ bed- 
time arrived, and she would be quiet in her 
own room. She had just decided in her own 
mind that it must have been a fancy, when 
the door opened quietly, and Kate came. 
There was a happiness in her face not to be 
mistaken, and Minna felt in a moment that 
her instincts had been right, and throwing 
her arms around her sister she kissed her 
passionately. 

“Do you know?” asked Kate, a little 
astonished. 

“No; but I guessed. 
you decided ?” 

“ Of course I have!” said Kate, a little 
offended. “What queer questions you ask, 
Minna!” ; 

“Ton’t be angry, darling. If it is for 
your happiness I will be glad ; but, you know, 
I shall lose you.” 

“No you won’t; because I shall live at 
Ash Lodge when I am Frederick’s wife.” 
“When I am Frederick’s wife!” said so 
slowly, with a lingering tenderness on the 
words, and a world of hope in the tone. 

Minna did not answer, and~ Kate con- 
tinued talking a great deal of loving non- 


Oh, Katie! have 





ONE 
GENESIS 


I po not ask what once my heart 
So passionately craved. 

3ut oh, to have in Thee my part ! 
To know that I am saved ! 


One blessing, Father—only one 
Of Thee this soul would pray. 

’Tis not the starlight, but the sun 
I ask, to light my way. 


One blessing, Father—-one from Thee ! 
I know that some are blest, 


ONE BLESSING. 





BLESSING. 


sense, and so engrossed was she in the topic 


that she did not notice Minna’s pre-occupied 
manner, nor the few answers she gave. At 
last. wearied with talking, she got up to say 
good-night. Then her sister’s pale face struck 
her. 

* How pale you look, Min. 
well ?” 

“‘T have rather a headache, dear, and I 
aim tired too.” 

“T’m afraid my talking tired you more. 
Poor old Min! I wish you were engaged 
too!” 

The most blissful thing she could wish 
her, Kate thought, that evening; and then 
she kissed her sister affectionately, and they 
parted for the night—Kate to sleep the sleep 
of the happy; Minna, the instant the door 
closed on her sister, to throw herself on her 
bed in an agony of tears—not because she 
would lose Kate, not because the love she 
valued so highly could no longer be hers in 
its entirety, but because she instinctively 
neither liked nor trusted the man to whese 
safe-keeping her dearly-loved sister had given 
her heart; and a dim presentiment that he 
was not a man to bring her happiness so op- 
pressed her that she could hardly shake it 
off. It was a struggle to do so, but at last 
Minna succeeded, and, with a feeling of shame 
for her want of faith, Minna knelt down and 
prayed earnestly for her sister’s happiness, 
and then, soothed and comforted, she lay 
down and soon fell asleep. ; 


Are you not 





XXVil. 38. 


But hast Thou not a word for me 
Of pardon, love, and rest ? 


But He replied, “ Not only one 
I offer thee, my child. 

For thee I gave Mine only Son— 
In Him be reconciled ! 


‘“‘ Far more than thou canst ask or think 
For prayer I hold in store. 

Poor child, come unto Me and drink, 
And thou shalt thirst no more?” 
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of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


“THE LANCET.” 





RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J: COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—OSoLD MEDAL STARCH — 





‘Ar HOME’ NorTEs!! 


s. +a. 

120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 
120 do. Thick do. for 1 0 
120° do. Black Bordered 1 0 
250 Usefal Envelopes for 0 9 
1000 Extra Large do. for 4 6 
SCHOOL STATIONERY: 





BAGATELLE BOARDS, 
28s. 6d., 50s., 58s., 68s. 6d, 


WITH BALLS, CUES, ETC, 


DRAUGHTS, CHESS, BACKGAMMON, 
And all kinds of Indoor Games. 








INVITATIONS!]! 





PARKINS & GOTTO 





'24.25.27.&.28.0XFORD S'W 


| NO. CHARGE MADE FOR. PLAIN STAMPING. 
} : COLOURED STAMPING REDUCED TO 1s. PER 100. 


BALL PROGRAMMES!! 


10,000. PRESENTS. 


Dressing Cases 18/-| Despatch Boxes 


Hand Bags . 5/6 Postage Scales 


: 2/6. = 
Takstands . 9/6 Ormamental Articles 


Dressing Bags 31/6: Card Cases. . I/- 
Writing Cases 3/6 Pocket Books . 2/- 
Work Boxes . 7/6 pices. . . . 2/- 


Book Slides . 2/6 ; 
Envelope Cases | Desks of every kind 
‘Blotting Books 


Presents for Boys 


The NEW CHURCH SERVICES. 
10,000 BIBLES & PRAYER-BOOKS. 











oh. - 





